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Preface 


N this book I present my ideas of the purpose of the 

educational process and describe means of accomplish- 
ing it. These ideas are the outgrowth of many years of 
experience as student, teacher, and administrator. The 
original draft of the book was written before the United 
States entered the war. Although there are references in 
the book to the experience colleges have had with various 
programs during the war, this recent experience has not 
altered my ideas of what the educational process should 
be in the years to follow. 

The major portion of the book is devoted to the college, 
but there is a chapter on secondary education and one on 
the graduate school of arts and sciences. Contrary to the 
belief held by some that the educational process should 
be different at the various levels, I hold that it should be 
essentially the same, differing only in content and degree. 
Although I have not discussed engineering education in 
the book, I believe that my ideas of the purpose of the 
educational process should apply equally well to schools of 
engineering if they are to prepare men to meet changing 
conditions resulting from the extensive research conducted 
by industry. 

I am indebted to a number of friends whose criticisms 
and suggestions have improved my manuscript, and in 
particular to Professor Howard Lowry, recently inducted 
as President of the College of Wooster. 


LUTHER PFAHLER EISENHART 
Princeton University 
December II, 1944 
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Introduction 


HE great increase in the number of college students 

during the two decades before the war—an increase 
out of all proportion to the growth in population— 
would seem to indicate that the college is performing its 
function in an entirely satisfactory manner. And yet dur- 
ing this same period there was increasing adverse criticism 
of the college. How does one account for the paradoxical 
situation ? 

Critics of college education are, indeed, severe. College 
graduates, we are told, generally lack real knowledge of 
the arts, letters, and science. They have neither the incen- 
tive nor the curiosity to continue their education in either 
old or new fields which do not bear directly upon their 
occupations. College curricula are conglomerations of 
courses in increasing number, and a student’s accomplish- 
ment is measured by credits alone. These very credits are 
obtained by passing examinations requiring only knowl- 
edge of material presented in courses, memory alone 
being necessary and that only for a short time. As a 
result, the student gains a temporary acquaintance with 
facts, techniques, and theories, and in a short time all that 
remains are hazy generalities. 

So say the critics. They direct their fire at the product 
of college education, which should in fact be the basis 
of any judgment. They question also the methods which 
the college has employed and its attitude toward the 
students. They place the full responsibility for these 
alleged shortcomings directly upon the college. 

Are the increase in enrolment and the adverse criti- 
cisms, in fact, paradoxical? The answer depends upon the 
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conception of the purpose of college held by the critics 
and upon that held by the students and the public. The 
critics and the students do not necessarily value the same 
things. The critics refer to the curriculum as if it were 
the college. But do the students and public who use the col- 
lege hold this view? Athletics, other extra-curricular activi- 
ties, fraternities, parties—all these are considered to be the 
real college by many who desire to go there. Woodrow 
Wilson once said that “the side-shows are swallowing the 
main tent.’ To him, to college faculties, and to critics of 
college education the curriculum is the main tent; but to 
many students, parents, and others the curriculum is a 
side-show. Students claim that in extra-curricular activ- 
ities there is more opportunity for initiative, originality, 
and responsibility than in the curriculum as it exists in 
many institutions. Nor is the view limited to undergrad- 
uates. Business representatives interviewing undergrad- 
uates as prospective employees inquire about their partic- 
ipation in these activities. An important consideration 
of some students and parents is that one is likely to meet 
in college men who later will be of help in securing a job, 
and this consideration weighs in the choice of a particular 
college. : 

A college graduate, moreover, ordinarily wants his son 
to go to college, whatever the academic critics may Say. 
He may have him go to his alma mater because of loyalty, 
or to a college which has a better social rating, without 
in either case concerning himself about the curriculum. 
One who is not a college graduate notes that most men 
in high places are college graduates, and sends his son 
off to a campus in the blind faith that thereby he is fatten- 
ing the boy’s future. He may not know what it is all about, 
but he assumes that the college knows. 

On the other hand, the thoughtful educator will not be 
long comforted by the belief that increasing demand for 
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admission to college proves everything is in order. If the 
college is failing in its prime mission of training and 
enriching minds, he wants to know it. Hoping that the 
public may some day, with him, regard the curriculum as 
the important thing, he will return meantime to the critics 
and examine their charges. 

Much of the current criticism might lead one, first of 
all, to the conclusion that the curriculum has recently been 
changed for the worse. This would be a wrong conclusion. 
In the main the colleges have not—surprising as it may 
at first seem—been departing from their traditional con- 
ception of the curriculum. A short survey of the historical 
development of the college will show this. | 

Throughout the earlier years of the American college, 
and in fact during the first half of the nineteenth century 
also, the curriculum consisted mainly of the classics and 
mathematics. The teachers generally were ministers 
whose knowledge of the subjects did not extend much 
beyond what they had acquired years before in college, 
and who construed the function of both teacher and cur- 
riculum to be disciplinary. There were, however, notable 
exceptions, men who by their scholarship and methods 
of teaching aroused in their students a continuing intel- 
lectual interest. 

Instruction in the classics was highly formal. The 
student translated orally part of a given lesson and was 
questioned concerning grammar and the structure of 
sentences. The daily assignments were short, so that the 
student received a succession of partial conceptions of 
a poem, play, or historical document. At best he had a 
fitful understanding of classical civilization, and rarely 
acquired facility in reading the language. In mathematics 
the course consisted of the solution of exercises follow- 
ing a pattern either given by the teacher or fully described 
in a textbook. The proof of a theorem in geometry was 
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a thing to be memorized, and its meaning and significance 
were not a matter for consideration and discussion. A 
course in algebra was limited chiefly to exercises similar 
to those worked in the text or by the teacher. The student 
was not required or expected to analyze a problem in 
relation to well defined principles and seek its solution. 
Memory and imitation alone were required. 

These methods of teaching the classics and mathe- 
matics became traditional, and too often have been con- 
tinued with little, if any, change, particularly in courses 
given in the secondary school and to freshmen in college. 
Furthermore, these methods have been adopted in other 
subjects. Under such conditions students do not have 
their interest aroused. They conclude that the only reason 
for working and attending classes is that thereby they 
can remain in college and continue college life. 

Although the classics and mathematics occupied the 
larger part of the curriculum in the early days, there 
were also courses in philosophy, history, and natural 
philosophy, the latter being a general course in science. 
During the first half of the last century more and more 
opportunity was given for the study of other subjects. 
The course in natural philosophy was replaced by courses 
in astronomy, physics, chemistry, zoology, and botany. 
More courses in history were established, as were courses 
in economics and politics. To English composition and 
public speaking were added courses in literature and in 
the modern foreign languages, principally French and 
German. 

Since all the students in the same college class took the 
same courses, and all the courses were required, the intro- 
duction of a new course meant a reduction somewhere 
else. This usually led to a reduction in the requirements 
in the classics and mathematics, against the resistance 
and to the displeasure of the teachers of those subjects. 
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Even then the time allotted to the new subjects was 
insufhcient for more than introductory descriptive treat- 
ment. In general, instruction consisted of recitations upon 
assignments from a textbook and many teachers were not 
experts in the subjects taught. 

In the ’seventies a number of colleges made provision 
in the curriculum for a small amount of choice among 
courses. This was brought about primarily by the neces- 
sity for more room in the curriculum for the sciences and 
the social studies. The curriculum was changed from a 
continuing study of a few subjects, however imperfect 
and unsatisfactory it may have been, to a more and more 
diversified set of required courses. Thus developed the 
conception that it is the function of the college to provide 
the student with a general education, that is, to supply 
him with information in a variety of subjects. The deci- 
sion as to what these subjects should be was determined 
in accordance with the questionable principle that they 
be the subjects about which an educated man “should 
know something.” In fact, this-principle meant those 
subjects in each of which the student should take a course 
so that he would not be without knowledge of the sub- 
ject even though the knowledge soon faded, and the 
subject itself ceased to be part of even a “general” 
education. 

A college faculty, having decided what these subjects 
should be, provided the necessary courses and insisted 
that every student take them. The fact that the choice 
of subjects varies with the college indicates that there 
is difference of opinion about what every educated man 
should know. However, this observation does not disturb 
the advocates of this kind of education. It is a satisfying 
and plausible idea and a plan easy to administer. It has 
had a profound effect upon subsequent builders of curric- 
ula in spite of the experience with generations of college 
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students. Advocates of a definite set of required courses © 
whose sole function is to provide information insist that 
the idea is a correct one. They believe that the failures of 
the past are due not to the attitude of the students but 
to the courses provided. 

This conception of a general education, which is held 
by many, is based upon the idea that the student will not 
continue his education after leaving college, that if he 
has not had a course in some subject in college the knowl- 
edge missed can never be acquired, and that consequently 
the college must give him a well-rounded “finished” edu- 
cation. Proponents of this conception are interested 
primarily in what knowledge the student once had, rather 
than in what he continues to have, what he understands 
and what he is able to use. 

For a time many colleges allowed greater freedom of 
choice of courses, particularly for upperclassmen. How- 
ever, there was a reaction against this, and there followed 
a curriculum involving required courses, majors and 
minors, and regulations concerning distribution of courses 
which a student might take. The controlling idea was that 
the student should receive a general education, involving 
a knowledge of many fields, however superficial and fleet- 
ing, and an extended study in one subject. The require- 
ment of a major, however, has not in general effected a 
marked change in the minds of either the teachers or 
students regarding the purpose of the curriculum. The 
student was expected to acquire a certain amount of in- 
formation and retain it long enough to secure a credit, 
and when the credits reached a certain number he quali- 
fied for a degree. The courses of the different college 
years differ in content, but not in kind of study required. 

Although there have been changes from time to time 
in the college curriculum, the fact remains that in general 
the criticisms of college education in the past apply today. 
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Builders of college curricula believe that, if they provide 
a variety of courses and if the faculty assumes the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that the student meets the require- 
ments, the student becomes educated automatically. The 
traditional view still held makes the college responsible 
for seeing that the student meets requirements, rather 
than that the student be responsible for availing himself 
of the opportunities provided. This view has been an 
important and determining factor in the development of 
college education. It has curtailed the opportunities for 
the student to participate fundamentally in his own edu- 
cation and accounts in large part for the observation that 
many college students, upon graduation, are still irre- 
sponsible. 

In the opinion of many college teachers a general edu- 
cation, meaning contact at some time with information 
about a great variety and number of subjects, is the chief 
purpose of college, whatever additional elements there 
may be in the curriculum. Recently we have been told 
that a general education is the sole purpose of the college 
and that too long a time is being devoted to it. It is stated 
that all the general education that is essential and advis- 
able can be acquired in two years, when one takes into 
account what can and should be acquired in secondary 
school. This position is defensible, but only if the addi- 
tional years are devoted solely to getting information 
which in many cases merely replaces information previ- 
ously acquired and meanwhile forgotten. Four years in 
college are, of course, too long if all four years are alike 
in making no challenge to a student’s continuing devel- 
opment. 

The proposal to shorten the college course will naturally 
be opposed by those who believe that it will interfere with 
intercollegiate sports and with other phases of college 
life. It is rather for those who are opposed to it on edu- 
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cational grounds to prove out of their experience that a 
program of studies in the liberal arts and sciences and 
methods of instruction can be devised for the upperclass 
years of college which produces a product quite different 
from that envisioned by those who are interested only in 
breadth and variety of information, and not in the mastery 
and intelligent use of knowledge. 

One argument in favor of shortening the college period 
to two or three years is that the professsional schools are 
requiring more and more time, and consequently many 
men are beginning the practice of their professions too 
late in life. The professional schools could ease this situa- 
tion by not demanding college graduation for admission. 
Professional training would thus replace higher education 
in the liberal arts and sciences, but it would not neces- 
sarily be an equivalent, if the latter were conducted as 
I believe it should be. 

On the other hand, this situation would be met if the 
average age of entering freshmen were considerably 
lowered. Various factors determine the age of candidates 
for admission. The curriculum and standards not only 
of the secondary schools, but of the grade schools, are 
such that the students are not. expected to work to their 
capacity and at an appropriate tempo. I will discuss this 
point more fully in my chapter on secondary education. 
The great importance ascribed to extra-curricular life in 
the college is another factor that has favored delayed 
entrance. It is held by many that a boy of seventeen will 
not profit from college life as much as if he were older. 
This argument would lose its force if the average age 
of all entering students were much lower. Because of 
the situation as it is, boys who are prepared for college 
studies are kept out for a year or more by their parents 
and others, or if they could be prepared earlier, they are 
continued in school in the belief that merely by staying 
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there they become more mature. Consequently they do 
not exert themselves as they should, and develop unsatis- 
factory habits of study. Maturity and sophistication are 
conceived to be synonymous. Intellectual maturity is not 
a matter of years, nor does it develop spontaneously. The 
methods of instruction in many secondary schools do not, 
in fact, develop maturity at all. 

Whether he enters college early or late, however, the 
student will be confronted by some confusing conceptions 
as to why he is there. He will find, for example, a group 
of educators who do not concern themselves much with 
the subject of the curriculum, but assert that the purpose of 
college is to train the leaders of the future, or prepare 
students for citizenship, for a changing world, for more 
abundant life or the building of character. Since the war 
began, still another purpose has been advanced, and 
“education for democracy” has become a slogan. We may 
well criticize some of these happy assertions. 

Future leaders are not made by the college. Rather they 
are men with innate potentialities for leadership, which 
may or may not have been recognized during their col- 
lege days, and who may or may not have acquired edu- 
cation which aided them later to realize their possibilities 
more fully. Some extra-curricular activities provide op- 
portunity for these men to exercise and develop their 
talents for leadership. However, not all “big men on the 
campus’ become leaders in after life, and many leaders 
were not “big men on the campus.” The matter of future 
leaders takes care of itself, if the curriculum, the methods 
of teaching, and the other influences of the college develop 
each student as far as his capacities and his cooperation 
permit. 

Since every student is a citizen, training for citizenship 
is appropriate and those who are impelled by this slogan 
devise programs of studies, choosing those subjects which 
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in their opinion are necessary for such training, and dis- 
carding those which are irrelevant. Such programs are 
formulated on two assumptions. The first is that there 
exists a definite body of knowledge which every good 
citizen should have gained in college courses. The other 
assumption is that unless one has had a course in a sub- 
ject one will ever thereafter be ignorant of it, it being 
inconceivable that one may acquire knowledge by his own 
study. From the social studies he may derive ideas of 
what citizenship means in the technical sense, from litera- 
ture an understanding of mankind, and from the sciences 
the part their application has in daily life and in politics. 
These considerations are important in so far as one has 
derived thereby an understanding and appreciation of 
values, and an interest in the welfare of others. 

Some will admit that the direction in which a changing 
world will go is a matter of speculation, and that any 
proposal to provide a specific preparation for the new 
order is open to serious question. Also one is on debatable 
ground when one asserts that he knows which studies 
will assure a more abundant life for the student. It is the 
attitude of mind developed in the student as he proceeds 
with his studies, and not primarily the information he 
acquires, which determines the extent and character of 
his education—whether he sees no sense in it at all, is 
interested only in information which seems to have im- 
mediate vocational value, or acquires an increasing interest 
in intellectual things destined to continue and to broaden 
and deepen his knowledge, and thus prepare him for a 
fuller life. 

Development of character is an aim even more indefi- 
nite than the others mentioned, and those who propose 
it do not generally offer any program for its realization. | 
They do not produce statistical evidence that college grad- 
uates have higher moral standards than others. Many 
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factors enter into the development of fine character. One 
of these is environment. A college campus cannot, for exam- 
ple, be held to be good environment when there does not 
exist in the student body a sense of honor which black-lists 
cheating in examinations. There is no specific set of courses 
which will develop integrity. Dr. Patton, former President 
of Princeton, once told a group of parents that they could 
not meet their moral responsibility to their sons “by hav- 
ing them sprayed two hours a week by a course in ethics.” 
If a college has sensible regulations regarding studies and 
community life, and administers these justly with the re- 
sult that the students develop respect for law, the college 
is making a real contribution to national life. 

There is, after all, only one fundamental aim of educa- 
tion, namely the accumulation of knowledge and the de- 
velopment of the individual so that he appreciates the 
significance of what he knows and has learned the art 
of utilizing at least some portion of it, and of appraising 
values. For him, facts and ideas are not inert things, but 
have a vital part in the use he makes of them. In dealing 
with ideas it is necessary that he have a basis for the 
appraisal of values, and that he be content only with what 
is best and first-rate. Such an education is not attained 
by the discursive study of many subjects and by a super- 
ficial knowledge of unrelated facts and ideas. Teaching 
methods and course requirements must be designed to 
encourage independence and self-reliance, to evoke curi- 
osity, and stimulate the imagination and the creative 
impulse. It is the kind of education which gives satis- 
faction to the student and provides the stimulus and ex- 
perience of learning things for himself to the end that he 
may continue his education, whether for its own sake or 
because of its relation to his life work. 

The curriculum in the liberal arts and sciences should 
be such that at graduation the student shall have gained 
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at least a moderate mastery in the field of knowledge he 
has chosen for his main study. This mastery shall mean 
more than an assemblage of information stored by mem- 
ory from the various courses he has taken. He shall have 
gained, by his method of study, an appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the various parts of the field and of the 
subjects related to it, and shall have learned to use his 
knowledge in the interpretation of a subject or in the 
analysis and solution of a problem. The character and 
quality of his accomplishment should be tested by written 
papers and by a comprehensive examination. At every 
stage of his education the important question is not only 
what he knows but what is becoming of him in the 
process. 

It may be concluded by some that I am proposing, as 
the purpose of college education, specialization even more 
restricted than in present practice. If so, there is point to 
the suggestion that those planning to enter a professional 
school might just as well leave college after two years, 
and that those who continue in college are there solely 
for the purpose of becoming accredited chemists, or pro- 
spective teachers of English, history, or some other sub- 
ject. Also it may be noted that I have not specified any 
subjects, a knowledge and understanding of which every 
graduate should possess. As a result, it will be objected 
that the college community would consist of groups, the 
members of each group being limited in their interests, 
and consequently there would be no basis for intercourse 
between members of different groups, except upon topics 
removed from their studies. 

Neither of these objections is valid. I have stated that 
a student should take courses outside his field of con- 
centration which will make possible a clearer understand- 
ing of his field, and I would not limit his subjects even 
to that end. If the student pursues his studies in the man- 
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ner I have stated to be the fundamental aim of college 
education, he will have acquired a penetrating knowledge 
of many subjects, and his interest and curiosity in intel- 
lectual pursuits will take him far from his specialized 
field. That this is not wishful thinking will be clear to the 
reader when he recalls distinguished scholars of his ac- 
quaintance whose interests are as broad as learning itself. 

In the following chapters I propose means of accom- 
plishing my conception of the purpose of the college. In 
particular the reader will observe that when I suggest 
that opportunity should be provided to arouse the curiosity 
of the student and encourage incentive and the creative 
impulse, I am not advocating a program which encour- 
ages the student to indulge in a variety of fleeting fancies, 
and to follow now this one and then another until diffi- 
culties are encountered which require real effort. 

Whether a college shall be primarily an intellectual 
center depends upon the attitude of the faculty. Its mem- 
bers must believe that much more can be accomplished 
than has been done. Their methods of instruction must 
aim not only at imparting information but also at encour- 
aging the student to strike out on his own. There must 
be an advisory system which does not stop with seeing 
that regulations are met, but which suggests to each 
student a liberal choice of studies which will enable him 
to attain his maximum development. The faculty must 
recognize its responsibility to contribute in every way to 
provide the best possible opportunity for the student to 
become really educated. 

It is a question whether improvement in college edu- 
cation will be accomplished if the faculty, believing that 
something should be done, merely proceeds to tinker here 
and there with the curriculum. What really is necessary 
is an objective consideration of the purpose of college 
education. Such consideration must be focused, not upon 
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the beginning or somewhere between the beginning and 
the end, but upon the end itself. What should the product 
of college education be? Faculty members will agree that 
the product should be an educated man, one who has 
knowledge, understanding, and appreciation of the liberal 
arts and sciences and who in addition possesses the poten- 
tialities and interest in intellectual things which will insure 
a continuing education more intensive in some subjects, 
and extending more and more so as to include the whole 
domain of learning. There will be difference of opinion 
concerning the character and extent of such knowledge 
and interest, and as to the time when an individual will 
be declared to be educated, whether at graduation or later. 

First of all the faculty of a college should determine 
what is to be the character of its product and then pro- 
ceed to organize a curriculum to accomplish this purpose. 
If a faculty decides that at graduation the individual is 
to be an educated man, its curriculum will involve require- 
ments to insure that each student receive instruction in 
most, if not all, of the fields in the liberal arts and 
sciences. From my experience with this kind of curric- 
ulum in college days, and from my subsequent experience 
with college students, I favor what may be called a poten- 
tially educated man, that is, one who has had the kind of 
education which I have been proposing. I realize that 
these are decidedly two different points of view, as I 
realize also that not all college students are alike or 
respond to the same varieties of treatment. What I pro- 
pose makes possible adjustments to differences in the 
capacities and interests of students, and does not attempt 
to find a common denominator of knowledge required of 
all students. Interest in intellectual things must be fur- 
thered—or aroused if it is not there. Conference and 
advice are the means to this end, not regulations admin- 
istered without reference to the individual. When a col- 
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lege faculty is deciding what its product should be, and 
is organizing a curriculum accordingly, it should avoid 
dogmatic conceptions, however unconscious they may be, 
and should constantly bear in mind that there is more 
than one road to learning. 

However eager and cooperative the faculty may be to 
accomplish these ends, success depends also upon the 
attitude of the students. They must be made to understand 
this purpose of college education, and informed that it 
is their responsibility to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities provided. They must discover that the faculty is 
there to aid them, and not to coerce them. This means 
a conception of the function of the teacher different from 
that formed in school. 

When the students realize what the college can do for 
them and avail themselves of their opportunities, a differ- 
ent spirit will pervade the campus. Faculty and students 
will be colleagues in an interesting enterprise. 
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HE part which required courses should have in the 

curriculum has been a debated question from the 
time when all the courses were no longer required. In the 
main, courses have been and continue to be required, 
particularly in the underclass years. For some time, how- 
ever, there has been a tendency to reduce, or even remove, 
such requirements. Throughout the land the colleges 
are reconsidering their curricula with reference to the 
postwar period. Some educators hold that the alleged lack 
of discipline in youth of today is due to the freedom they 
have had in choosing their college courses. They believe 
that the next generation will be better off if the curricu- 
lum involves a considerable number of required courses, 
particularly for underclassmen. This question I consider 
first in this chapter. 

In some colleges each student is required to continue, 
for a year at least, the study of one or more subjects he 
studied in school. These are considered fundamental and 
basic for the study in college, not only of the subject 
itself, but of other subjects as well. This requirement 
recognizes, also, the value of the continuing study of a 
basic subject. It presupposes the inclusion in the second- 
ary-school curriculum of adequate courses in these sub- 
jects. However, the extent to which the study of a subject 
may profitably be continued in college depends upon the 
quality of the student’s previous knowledge of the subject. 
If because of his past training he has not laid an appro- 
priate foundation in a subject, and seems to be incapable 
of handling it with a desirable degree of precision and 
understanding, it is questionable whether he should be 
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required to continue his study of it. Repairing a weak 
foundation in mathematics or a language, for example, 
is very difficult if not impossible for many college fresh- 
men. Moreover, the struggle may so seriously hinder the 
student in his other studies that the kind of college career 
of which he is capable never gets under way. 

The chief reason for the existence of a program of 
required courses is to make sure that the student receives 
a general and broad education. Such a program may not 
necessarily involve the continuing study of subjects 
offered for admission; it may even prefer all new subjects, 
on the ground that breadth of knowledge is the primary 
consideration. Usually the requirement in each required 
subject is met by a year course, since the purpose of the 
plan is an acquaintance with a subject, not a continuing 
experience with it. Moreover, there are many subjects 
deemed essential for a general education. Even then there 
are too many for each to be given a place, and a choice 
has to be made, perhaps reluctantly. Too often the list 
of required courses in a given college represents a com- 
promise between pressure groups of the faculty. It would 
be hard to demonstrate any general agreement as to the 
set of subjects with which every educated person must 
have, or have had, acquaintance. 

The question of requirements involved further con- 
sideration when many years ago the reaction against free, 
or almost free, election of courses by upperclassmen led 
to the introduction of a field of concentration, usually 
called a major. The theory of the new curriculum was 
that the student should have a broad education involving 
many subjects and an extensive study in one subject or 
several allied subjects. This has continued to be the aca- 
demic program in most colleges. 

The college organizes the curriculum of the first two 
years with the purpose of providing a general education 
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and one broad enough to enable a junior to choose a field 
of concentration for the next two years suited to his apti- 
tudes and tastes. In many colleges the underclass curric- 
ulum consists largely of required courses, some of which 
are survey courses giving a preview of the material of 
the upperclass courses in the subject. The great number 
of majors offers difficulty, if there is to be a required 
course in each subject. This has led to the institution of 
survey courses in several allied subjects. Thus there are 
survey courses in the humanities, in the social studies, 
in the physical sciences, and in the biological sciences, 
some running through one academic year and others two 
years. In some instances these courses constitute the main 
program of study of all underclassmen. It is assumed that 
when a student has taken these courses he has acquired 
a general education and is prepared for upperclass con- 
centration. 

Another solution of the problem of providing the 
student with a substantial body of knowledge for its own 
sake and as foundation for his study later of a field of 
concentration is a program of semester or year courses, 
each dealing intensively with an important section of a 
field, as, for example, a given period of history or of 
English literature. By such a plan the student does not 
get as comprehensive a picture of a field as survey courses 
undertake to give. He does get, however, knowledge 
which is more definite, a better idea of what intensive 
study in a field means, and thereby a more appropriate 
basis for choosing his major. If in his secondary school 
the student has had substantial training in fundamental 
subjects, and if he is allowed a choice in the subjects he 
is to continue to study in college, and freedom of choice 
of the other subjects, the plan just described enables him 
to obtain during his first two years in college a substantial 
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education and a sufficiently broad and detailed foundation 
for his later study. 

The advantage of such a plan over a program of 
courses required for all students depends upon the atti- 
tude of the student toward his studies and upon his readi- 
ness to assume responsibility for his education and to 
seek advice from members of the faculty concerning the 
relationship of particular courses to a program of study 
which he is formulating. 

The chief requirement should be that in his upperclass 
years the student devote his main effort to an appropri- 
ately conceived and provided field of concentration. What 
I mean by this is explained in the next chapter. In order 
that this study may be sufficiently fruitful it is necessary, 
and it should be required, that in his underclass years the 
student acquire, and learn how to use, knowledge in his 
subject and cognate subjects. Even then his study should 
not be so limited. In fact, the humanities, the social studies, 
and the sciences can make each its peculiar contribution 
to his later study. Such a requirement, taken as a whole, 
provides for a sufficiently general education, not as an 
end in itself but as a needed basis for the best realization 
in his upperclass study and his development as an edu- 
cated man. The success of any plan depends upon the 
courses provided, their content and the manner in which 
they are given. This question I consider next. 

Looking over a college catalog, one is likely to wonder 
what principle, if any, has governed the selection of 
courses by the faculty. If, as is probably the case, each 
department of study made its own selection, did it first 
consider what contribution the study of its subject might 
make to the education and development of the student, 
and then determine the purpose of each course toward 
this end? If a course is a required one, there should be 
good reason for the requirement. If it is an elective 
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course, and a student seeks advice about it, such advice 
can be given properly only by one who really knows the 
purpose of the course. 

If we agree that every course should have a well- 
defined purpose, then clearly there will be a basis for the 
choice of its content and the method of presentation. 
Take, for example, a first, or second, course in chemistry 
or physics. The argument for such a course is that these 
sciences are basic in the economic foundation of the na- 
tion, that when properly studied they train the student in 
logical analysis and synthesis, and that they show him 
what is meant by experimental investigation of a scien- 
tific problem. If this is the purpose of the course, the 
textbooks and methods of instruction must be chosen to 
this end. If, for instance, there are lectures with demon- 
strations or experiments, the latter will be mere exhibi- 
tions of legerdemain unless the lecturer explains why 
the particular apparatus is used and the reason for each 
step in relation to the principles of the science. In order 
that the student may have first-hand experience with 
scientific investigation such a course generally involves 
laboratory work. The very purpose of such laboratory 
work is defeated, however, when the student is provided 
with a manual which sends him through the motions in 
each experiment but in no way calls for ingenuity or any 
understanding of the principles involved. Frequently 
justifications of such a manual are that a definite number 
of experiments must be performed in the time available 
if the ground is to be covered, that manipulation of appara- 
tus is a good experience for any student, and that a 
college is unable to provide the necessary guidance and 
personal assistance for the student really to learn the 
scientific method. If the course is required, it is held that 
all students are not capable of real experimental investi- 
gation. Such are questions which arise when one con- 
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siders the function of courses in science in terms of the 
student’s own development. They do not arise, however, 
when a faculty merely decides that “every man ought 
to know a little science.” 

It is profitable to consider certain subjects in terms of 
ends and means. Mathematics, for example, presents an 
interesting paradox. In many colleges it is now an elec- 
tive subject, without the protected position it had years 
ago. Look over the schedules of freshmen in one of these 
colleges, and you will find that a small fraction of the group 
elects a course in mathematics, and this fraction would 
probably be even smaller were not mathematics a required 
prerequisite to certain courses in the sciences. When it is 
a required subject, many students rebel against the re- 
quirement and give up further study of it as soon as pos- 
sible. On the other hand, there have appeared in recent 
years a number of books on mathematics for the lay 
reader, and the sale of these books has been astonishing. 
Somehow or other the public interested in ideas has come 
to the conclusion that after all mathematics must be some- 
thing quite different from what school and college have 
led them to believe. 

Why do so many students acquire a distaste for mathe- 
matics and stop studying it when they are no longer re- 
quired to take it? What I stated in the previous chapter 
about the teaching of mathematics for generations has 
direct bearing on this question. The students have been 
required to remember formulas and equations, and learn 
the techniques involved. They have worked problems sim- 
ilar to those worked in class by the teacher. Memory and 
imitation alone are required. Little or no emphasis is 
placed upon understanding of the ideas involved. The 
student soon concludes that these formulas and techniques 
are to be of no service to him later, so why do more than 
pass the course and get the credit? We have no comment 
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to make on the frivolous views of those who hold that 
even if the student does not understand what he is doing, 
it is good discipline for him merely to be working. Mis- 
conception of what mathematics really is—a misconcep- 
tion established by the methods of instruction and the 
attitude of teachers—accounts for the paradoxical situa- 
tion I have described. 

Mathematics on its own merits has a primary place 
in the curriculum of the liberal arts college, not when 
taught merely as a collection of isolated exercises and a 
means of making the student work, but when presented 
in a manner which will sharpen the intellect and quicken 
the imagination. To learn to state a definition with preci- 
sion and use it in a proof, to understand the conditions 
involved in a proposition and see how each condition 
figures in its proof, to follow through the reasoning in 
a precise theorem—these are experiences which are bound 
to sharpen the mind of any student who does his utmost 
to meet the demands upon his powers. As he proceeds with 
such experience he will learn to appreciate a demonstra- 
tion involving intuition, originality, and imagination. He 
will derive aesthetic satisfaction as he realizes what mathe- 
maticians call the elegance of a proof. Then when he 
undertakes to describe in his own words the steps and 
ideas involved in establishing the proof of a proposition, 
he will be getting training in precise writing, the kind in 
which so many students are deficient. 

Experience in thinking mathematically should not be 
limited to those studying mathematics for its own sake. 
It is equally important for those who use mathematics 
in the sciences, engineering, and the social studies. For 
surely if one is to apply mathematics he should under- 
stand what he is doing, and not merely try to pick out of 
a bundle of techniques something which may apply. Many 
persons seem not to understand that a mathematical 
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formula or equation has been derived from a definite set 
of assumed conditions, and consequently cannot be ap- 
plied.to a problem in which all of these conditions are not 
satisfied. If courses in mathematics for engineers, and 
similar courses for chemists, are designed to teach the 
student only how to do things, they are based upon the 
conception that engineering and chemistry are static, 
which we know is not the case. 

Since mathematics is applied extensively in the natural 
sciences, and each of them, as its principles are developed, 
becomes more and more mathematical, mathematics is 
considered by many to be one of the natural sciences and 
is so classified. This classification is misleading because 
it concerns only one aspect of mathematics. It is as much 
an art as it is a science, just as music is as much a science 
as it is an art, although such a conception of music may 
seem surprising to some. Throughout the ages the great 
philosophers have been mathematicians also. And yet 
many undergraduates who plan to choose philosophy for 
their field of concentration, or are already engaged in its 
study, fail to take courses in mathematics beyond required 
courses. And you find graduate students in philosophy 
who have never taken a college course in mathematics. As 
undergraduates and graduate students, they take formal 
courses in logic, often only if they are required to do so, 
without having had the experience in concrete logical 
thinking which comes from the proper study of algebra, 
geometry, and the calculus. This situation may be due to 
the quality of courses in mathematics they have taken at 
some time, or to the advice by teachers of philosophy. For 
those engaged in social studies thinking involved in the 
proper study of mathematics is the very kind which is 
necessary in an era of special interests, pressure groups, 
and propaganda. Mathematics, in short, does not belong 
to any one sector of the intellectual field. It is a universal. 
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Whether mathematics has its rightful place in the cur- 
riculum of the liberal arts college and in the secondary 
schools depends upon the attitude of the teachers and the 
character of textbooks used. There are teachers who hold 
that a freshman, and certainly a high school student, is not 
mature enough to comprehend the precise definition of a 
mathematical term, or an accurate and complete demonstra- 
tion of a theorem. Consequently, they water down mathe- 
matics and the textbooks cater to their demands. Maturity 
in mathematical thinking (or any other kind of thinking) 
is not a matter of the age of the pupil but the result of ex- 
perience, and if appropriate experience is withheld, matu- 
rity will never develop. 

The character of the textbooks used in a course is of 
fundamental importance. In fact, the textbooks constitute 
a pretty good index of the purpose of the course and the 
teacher’s function in it. This statement may be questioned 
by a teacher who thinks that there is not available a book 
of the quality he desires. It cannot be fairly questioned by 
a teacher who uses a text of inferior quality when he knows 
of a better book, on the ground that the latter is harder to 
teach and that the book he has chosen is good enough for 
his group of students. Years ago Professor Alfred White- 
head wrote: ““Whenever a text book is written of real edu- 
cational worth, you may be quite certain that some reviewer 
will say that it will be too difficult to teach from it. Of course 
it will be difficult to teach from it. If it were easy the book 
ought to be burned; for it cannot be educational.” 

In a group of freshmen there may be students who are 
incapable of grasping a precise statement and a complete 
analysis of a mathematical problem; but there are those 
who will respond readily to any process which involves 
thinking mathematically. If their abilities are not given 
full play, they will turn away from the study of mathe- 
matics as soon as possible. As for those who derive hazy 
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and incomplete ideas when the material is presented in a 
correct and complete manner they are not worse off than 
had they been given diluted material at the start. Nor should 
their experience justify the conclusion that even they are 
incapable of doing work of real quality, and that conse- 
quently the material of the course should be diluted for 
them and for all the students. The rate at which the material 
is presented is an important consideration in this connection. 
Some students absorb new ideas quickly, whereas for oth- 
ers an amount of repetition is necessary before the student 
sees the significance of ideas and their relations. 

Another argument for dilution of a course, whether in 
mathematics or another subject, is that unless a definite 
amount of ground is covered the student will not get all 
the information which someone has decided is necessary. 
The natural query is whether the amount is as important 
as the student’s understanding of what he has learned. 
College teachers are likely to underestimate the quality of 
performance of which the student is capable, and thus the 
student is deprived of the effect upon himself of study up 
to the standard of which he is capable. But here again such 
questions do not arise until one considers the subject— 
whether mathematics or something else—in terms of ends 
and means. And the ultimate question is again not whether 
every man should have a little mathematics but what mathe- 
matics can do for the man himself, both in itself and as a 
technique. . 

Ever since modern foreign languages obtained a place 
in the college curriculum the method of instruction has 
generally been similar to the traditional method used in 
the classics. In the early days the teachers of these subjects 
adopted the methods of instruction which they had known 
in their courses in the classics. As a result, many students 
have for years taken courses in a modern language without 
acquiring facility in reading it, not to mention ability to 
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speak it even to a small extent. I believe that facility in read- 
ing should be the first objective in the study of a modern 
foreign language, and that the methods of teaching should 
be devised to this end. At the same time, steps should be 
taken to develop ability to speak the languages. The lat- 
ter has been the chief purpose in the teaching of these 
languages in the Area and Language Groups of the Army 
Specialized Training Program. It is to be expected that 
those who have taught in these programs will use the 
experience in revising the methods in the college curricu- 
lum. Writing in the language and the study of its lin- 
guistics come naturally after the student has acquired 
from his reading and speaking a considerable vocabulary 
and experience with forms. | 

In proposing a method of teaching modern foreign 
languages which is different from the traditional method 
used for the classics, I do not imply that the classics them- 
selves should be taught in a manner different from that 
advocated for modern languages. In fact, there have been 
teachers of Latin who have employed this method. Their 
students have developed facility in reading and testify 
to the continuing value of this training. If students were 
so equipped, my observation in the first chapter (that in 
the past the students received a succession of partial con- 
ceptions of a poem, play, or historical document, and at 
best a fitful understanding of classical civilization) would 
not apply to those taught to use the language with facility. 

Courses in the classical languages do not now consti- 
tute the only means by which knowledge of classical civil- 
ization is available to the student. The masterpieces of 
ancient literature are read in translation and there are 
courses in classical art and architecture. It is not unlikely 
that some who take such courses, and who earlier had 
reacted against the drill in school, will take up again the 
study of the classics themselves. This situation is not 
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unlike that of one who as a boy revolted against taking 
piano lessons while his playmates were enjoying baseball, 
but who by means of the victrola and radio has developed 
a taste for fine music, and returns to his piano for the 
mere joy of it. Also, when a course in Latin or Greek is 
supplemented by collateral reading in translation of the 
other works of an author, the student gets a more com- 
plete and satisfying knowledge than when a course con- 
sists entirely of reading in the original. 

It is probable that, had the teachers of the classics had 
a broader vision of what the purpose of the study of the 
classics should be, had they really considered ends and 
means, the classics would now be in their rightful posi- 
tion. The fact that the classics and mathematics were in 
a protected position for a long time seems to have kept 
their teachers from thinking much about the value to 
the student from the study of them, other than that they 
afforded good discipline. 

The subjects I have been discussing, together with 
English, have been and continue to be basic in the liberal 
arts curriculum. Similar considerations as to ends and 
means apply equally to the many other subjects now 
studied in college. A faculty may organize a well coordi- 
nated program, each course having a clearly defined ob- 
jective and the methods of instruction devised to meet this 
objective, and then make the mistake of feeling that its job 
is done. On the assumption that the requirements provide 
for choice and decision on the part of the student, there 
must be a well organized and adequate board of advisers, 
each of whose members is fully informed concerning the 
purpose of the courses and is interested primarily with 
the education of the individual student. The personnel 
of this board should be continually changing so that a 
large number of the faculty will become conversant with 
the curriculum as a whole, and with its operation. The 
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advisers, and other members of the faculty as well, should 
understand that it is one of their functions to observe the 
operation of the curriculum and report its shortcomings 
to the faculty. Only by continuing study and adjustment 
can the curriculum be dynamic. 

Even then the curriculum will not function as it should 
until the student realizes the opportunities available, is 
aided to make use of them, assumes responsibility for his 
education, and has given up the idea that the getting of 
grades in class, tests, and examinations is the chief pur- 
pose of working on his lessons. It must be recognized 
that the education of an individual in a real sense necessi- 
tates functioning from within, and that then only do his 
abilities operate at approximately their full capacity. The 
extent to which this end is accomplished depends upon 
the content and method of presentation of the courses 
he takes, upon whether his interest in ideas is being 
stimulated, and upon whether he is maturing and gaining 
intellectual satisfaction from his studies. Only through 
such intellectual growth will he be impelled to continuing 
study and become an educated man. 
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Programs of Concentration, 


Independent Study, Honors 


HE major for upperclassmen was designed to con- 

centrate the student’s effort, in part at least, upon 
one subject. It has not, however, reduced the conglom- 
erate array of subjects usually taken under a free elec- 
tive system. On the contrary it has increased the num- 
ber of courses in each subject, even beyond what was 
necessary to provide a sufficient number to constitute a 
major. This movement once started has continued so that 
college catalogs list an amazing number of courses. 
There must, it seems, be a course in every branch of every 
subject, however special or unimportant, even when a 
similar course in another department could be used by 
the student for his major. Thus a student who has chosen 
a subject for his major is faced with a large number of 
courses equally available from which to make a choice, 
a situation not dissimilar to the free elective system when 
dissatisfaction with it led to the requirement of a major. 
There being many possibilities, equally attractive, the 
student may even decide to take more of them than are 
necessary for the major. He may be restrained only by the 
requirement that he must take a minor in some other sub- 
ject—no matter what—or by a rule concerning distribu- 
tion, both requirements being designed to insure a more 
diversified education. 

Another reason for the large increase in courses has 
been that the younger men in a department are not con- 
tent to teach only in sections of lower-class courses. They 
desire courses of their own for upperclassmen. The older 
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men, however, believe they have a proprietary right to 
courses they have given for years, whether or not they 
are in branches of the subject in which they are particu- 
larly interested. Remembering their years of apprentice- 
ship with freshmen, they are not in the least inclined to 
give the young men a chance at their courses, and to use 
even a part of their own time in the teaching of under- 
classmen, which they conceive to be a less dignified occu- 
pation. The only way out, it appears, is to establish new 
courses for the younger men. Moreover, a teacher who 
has become a specialist in a certain section of the field 
feels called upon to organize a course in this section, 
however minute it may be. The assumption that a teacher 
must give a course in his specialty, and the assumption 
that a course is the property of a member of the faculty 
who has given it before, not only increase the number of 
courses in a department, but also hinder objective formu- 
lation of an adequate and consistent program of courses 
and the development of an adaptable teaching personnel. 

The real question is what does the major do for the 
student and what should it do? If the sole purpose of a 
major is to provide the student with more knowledge in 
one field as part of a general education, there is no guar- 
antee that the student will derive anything more than an 
acquaintance with the field as a composite of isolated 
parts. In terms of the development of his own intellectual 
abilities he may as well be taking courses in many differ- 
ent fields. 

In my view the fundamental purpose of the major 
is this very intellectual development of the student. 
Knowledge should be acquired and interpreted to the end 
that the student will obtain the most complete mastery of 
a field that is possible at that period of his career. He 
should gain appropriate confidence in his own powers and 
become independent of his teachers, so that at graduation 
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he is prepared to continue his own education and to take 
up the study of any problem, whether or not it has any 
special relation to the field of his major. 

The idea that acquaintance with a large amount of in- 
formation in one subject is the sole purpose of the major 
has bearing on the relation between study in a particular 
field and the future career of the student. It accounts 
for the notion held by some that there is no sense in de- 
voting a large amount of study to a subject which has 
no relation to his life work. But that objection suggests 
that the purpose of education is purely vocational. My 
own view is that a major need not provide vocational train- 
ing or produce specialists. It would, of course, be foolish 
to insist that a student should not choose a field which 
bears upon the career he may have chosen. What fields 
of study bear directly, however, upon a particular career 
may not be clearly established. Although extensive study 
of political science may have bearing on one’s duties as 
a citizen, it is not necessarily true that intensive study 
in this subject affords the best basis for subsequent study 
of law. However useful a knowledge of economics may 
be for understanding the problems of everyday life, it is 
open to question whether intensive study in this field is 
the only, or even the best, basis for a career in business. 

Even if study in a particular field has direct and definite 
relation to a career, the value to the student depends in 
the long run upon the spirit in which the program in this 
field is conceived and carried out. For example, the prime 
purpose of the study of chemistry in a liberal arts college 
should be to produce, not men with a purely technical 
training, but rather men grounded in the principles and 
ideas of the various branches of chemistry. In order to 
realize this purpose it is necessary for the student to 
understand and have experience with experimental tech- 
niques. However, a purely technical laboratory training 
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which teaches the student how to do things only mechan- 
ically and places emphasis on facts and details without 
challenging his mind, may hamper his initiative and orig- 
inality and make it difficult for him to adjust himself to 
the changes taking place in the development of chemistry 
and in its applications to industry. 

Whether the student chooses a major which bears on 
his subsequent career is a secondary matter. The real 
question is what is being made of the student himself as 
he pursues his study. To what extent have his interest 
and incentive been increased? Have his abilities been dis- 
covered and used? An important function of any major 
is the student’s self-discovery and self-development. 

The statement that a man who has developed his powers 
in the pursuit of his studies can apply them later in 
another field may be challenged with the statement that 
psychologists have shown that there is no such thing as 
transfer. If, in fact, it has been demonstrated beyond any 
doubt that there is no transfer of techniques used in cer- 
tain subjects, it does not follow that certain powers are 
not transferable. Experience in analysis, in synthesis and 
interpretation, in logical inference, in creative thinking, 
and in habits of work involving concentration in one 
domain surely can be used in another. 

When a college conceives of education not as the count- 
ing of credits but as the development of men, questions 
about the curriculum become more interesting. They in- 
volve the content of the courses, the methods of teaching, 
the function of written reports and essays, the purpose 
and nature of tests and examinations. The program 
should call for increasing demands upon the student, not 
only in quantity but also in kind, for the assimilation, 
retention, and use of knowledge. This program is the 
opposite of the credit system which encourages forgetting. 

When the faculty of a department or division determine 
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what concentrated and continued study of a subject is 
necessary to an appropriate mastery of it, they thereby 
have a true basis for deciding what the courses should be. 
Courses will not then be instituted as isolated units, but 
as parts of a design to help the student toward a definite 
objective. The result is likely to be a reduction rather than 
an increase in the number of courses, and a revision of 
those courses retained. It is probable that changes will 
be made in the courses for underclassmen as well. 

If, as is usually the case, an upperclassman is required 
to take a certain number of his courses in his major, and 
the others are elective, and some or all of the latter are 
wisely chosen in allied fields, the student will get a better 
understanding of his own study. This is true not only 
of the courses the student is taking in his upperclass 
years, but likewise of the courses he had taken before 
beginning his concentration. The student will realize more 
fully the purpose of his major if his concentrated work 
is in a matrix of liberal studies. That this matter is not 
given the attention it deserves is known by anyone who 
goes over the college records of candidates for admission 
to a graduate school. However, there will be those who 
say that there is so much to be learned in the field of the 
major, that it is better for the student to use, even as 
electives, further courses in this subject, rather than to 
spread into cognate or other fields. This depends upon 
the needs of the individual student. 

If the student is to become such a master of his field 
of concentration as is possible at that period of his career, 
his courses should not be conducted only by lectures; 
there should be group conferences. When the lectures 
and group conferences on the course are functioning to- 
gether to supply the student not only with knowledge of 
a subject but also with experience in the use and interpre- 
tation of this knowledge, he will be in a position to study 
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a subject by himself. The curriculum of a field of con- 
centration may appropriately provide, therefore, that 
some of the study be done by the student independently 
of lectures and group conferences, and under guidance of 
a member of the faculty. There are various ways in which 
this opportunity may be provided. For instance, the mem- 
bers of the faculty in charge of a field may suggest for 
a member of the junior class a program of reading which 
supplements and rounds out the courses he is taking. 
There may be a topic or problem in which a student has 
particular interest and which he should be encouraged 
to study fully. The independent study may not be con- 
cerned primarily with the accumulation of knowledge 
for its own sake, but rather for its bearing upon some 
problem which the student is endeavoring to analyze and 
solve. Or the independent study of a junior may involve 
a combination of these various objectives. 

When I say that independent study should be conducted 
by the student under guidance of a member of the faculty, 
I mean that the student should have a designated adviser 
available for consultation, to whom he reports orally and 
in writing concerning the results of his study. Written 
reports may well be required, but I question whether 
there should be any requirement concerning consultation. 
A program of independent study is an opportunity for 
the student, and the college should act on the principle 
that it is the student’s responsibility to avail himself of 
the opportunities provided. I do not anticipate one hun- 
dred per cent acceptance of this idea by the student body 
or perfect performance. I hold, however, that if the college 
provides such an opportunity for the development of indi- 
vidual study and a student avoids it, he is the loser thereby, 
and not the college. It may well be part of his education 
to realize eventually his loss. Some persons may feel that 
I am too optimistic concerning the response of college 
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students to opportunity. My experience is, I may reply, 
the basis for my belief. 

Suitable provision for independent study having been 
made in the student’s junior year, he should be in a posi- 
tion in his senior year to make an extensive study of 
some subject in his field and present his results in a written 
thesis. In this study he should consult original sources as 
much as possible. This experience with original sources 
should, in fact, not be limited to this study, but should be 
expected and encouraged early in his college career. 

If independent work is to be substantial and effective, 
sufficient time must be available. This can be gained by 
reducing the number of courses the student is required 
to take in each term. Some may object that the student 
will not learn as much in studying a subject by himself 
or in preparing a thesis as he would have learned had he 
taken the courses which have been omitted. Others may 
say that a bachelor’s degree indicates that forty semester 
courses have been completed and hence a reduction in the 
number of courses is not allowable. My reply to these 
objections is that when a course is displaced from a stu- 
dent’s program to make way for independent study, the 
latter may make a greater demand upon the student than 
a course he may have elected, and it will do so when he 
becomes fully interested in what he is doing. Some will 
say also that many seniors are incapable of making an 
investigation and writing a thesis of any intrinsic value. 
This is undoubtedly true. But the real question is what 
the study involved and what the writing of the thesis did 
for the student. What satisfaction does he derive from this 
experience? What incentive to continuing study does it 
create? What will it mean for him after graduation when 
he is required to make an extended study of some subject 
and report on it in his business or profession? 

At Princeton a thesis is part of the program of every 
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senior in his field of concentration. A number of the 
Princeton theses have been published in whole or in part 
in scholarly journals; others have even been expanded 
into books. Many are examples of the high quality of 
work undergraduates can do when their interest has been 
aroused and their abilities respond to this interest. When 
I tell people that a number of our seniors have been 
started upon a scholarly career as a result of their ex- 
perience with a sertior thesis, some reply that such a plan 
may be appropriate for those who expect to become pro- 
fessors, but that it does not apply to others. This is a 
mistaken idea. Let me say, in answer, that many students 
have said that it was their first experience in college in 
feeling that what they were doing was really their own. 
Also graduates have testified that their work on a senior 
thesis was excellent training for investigations they made 
later, as part of their business or professional life, or as 
interesting avocation. 

One shortcoming of college education in general is that 
it does not provide the student with experience in setting 
up a problem, seeking information dealing with it, apply- 
ing the necessary techniques, arriving at a conclusion and 
presenting results in a clear and precise manner. Such ex- 
perience in college should be a developing experience cul- 
minating in a senior thesis. Each problem undertaken 
should naturally be related to the studies pursued so that 
the student will have a foundation for the investigation 
involved. 

An estimate of the extent and quality of a student’s 
accomplishment in his field of concentration should be 
based not on credit-counting but on his whole perform- 
ance—on his record in the courses in his field, on re- 
ports upon the independent study of his junior year, on 
his senior thesis, and on his senior comprehensive exam- 
ination. This examination should try to evaluate his mas- 
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tery of the field and competence in it, as shown by his 
ability to analyze, interpret, use, and pass judgment upon 
material of the field. The definition of the scope and char- 
acter of the examination by the members of the faculty 
in the subject is in itself a statement of what it considers 
concentrated study should mean. The very purpose of the 
examination requires that it be flexible enough to allow 
for expression of individuality and originality. 

When a clear definition of the character and scope of 
the comprehensive examination in a subject is available 
to the student during his upperclass years, he can choose 
with proper guidance the courses he should take in his 
field and in allied subjects, and he will know what addi- 
tional reading he should do and in what manner his study 
should be conducted. With such an examination as objec- 
tive the student will aim to build up and to organize a 
substantial body of knowledge. This is an experience 
of real value, yet it is not encouraged—and actually not 
even necessary—when only term-by-term accumulation 
of credits is the requirement for graduation. 

Years ago many colleges tried to improve the credit 
system by denying graduation to a student whose grades 
in all his courses were only passing. Credit points for 
grades above the passing mark were instituted, the num- 
ber of credit points for a course depending upon the 
grade. In an institution using this plan a student quali- 
fies for graduation if he obtains a specified number of 
semester hour credits (frequently one hundred and 
twenty) and not fewer than a certain number of credit 
points. Ordinarily there is no restriction concerning the 
courses in which credit points can be obtained. Such a 
requirement may be all right for freshmen and sopho- 
mores as a means of stimulation, and even more desirable 
as an incentive if it is possible for a sophomore to remove 
deficiencies acquired earlier by securing a certain total of 
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credit points. However, it is a question whether there 
should not be a restriction for upperclassmen who ordi- 
narily have greater freedom of choice. It is, moreover, a 
matter of common knowledge in many colleges that some 
professors give higher marks than others for the same 
quality of performance, and the students know this better 
than anyone else. In view of this, the real purpose of 
credit points may be defeated. If the major means more 
than an accumulation of credits in one field, if its purpose 
is the one I have advocated, the student should in his 
field of concentration do the quality of work necessary to 
accumulate the number of credit points required of an 
upperclassman. The requirement may be stated in this 
form, or in any other form which will insure a quality 
of performance well above that required for credit in 
a course taken by a student not concentrating in the field. 

I have stated what I think the major should do for the 
student, and have suggested certain means to this end; 
(1) that the courses offered in any subject be selected 
and organized with reference to this objective; (2) that 
when a course is given by lectures there should be also 
conferences or classes dealing with the assigned reading ; 
(3) that there should be a plan of independent study by 
the student under guidance culminating in a senior thesis ; 
(4) that there should be a final examination to test the 
student’s knowledge and mastery of his field and com- 
petence in it. I propose that this be the program for all 
students concentrating in any field. It may be contended 
by some that such a program is all right for a carefully 
chosen few of superior ability, but that it is not feasible 
for the rank and file of students. It is not a matter for 
argument that on an absolute scale the accomplishment 
of some students far surpasses that of others. It 1s com- 
monly agreed that students of superior ability should not 
be hampered by procedures and regulations pitched at the 
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level of the average student. It was to avoid this possibil- 
ity by providing better opportunities for abler students 
that- honors programs were instituted in many colleges 
during this century, largely during the ’twenties. In what 
follows I consider honors programs and develop my view 
that opportunities for honors should be open to all and not 
restricted to a group chosen on the basis of performance 
in underclass years. 

The definition of a program for honors as regards the 
type of work and the methods of instruction varies from 
college to college. In one group of colleges it means an 
extension of the course work in an upperclass major, the 
additional study being done independently by the student 
or under the direction of a member of the faculty in a 
series of conferences. Usually the student presents the 
results of this study in a written thesis. The plan aims 
to provide opportunity for individual performance not 
accorded the average student. In another group of col- 
_ leges, the system is distinct from the curriculum for the 
other students, at least so far as concerns the field of con- 
centration. The latter is not always limited to one subject, 
which is generally the case with a major. The honors pro- 
gram involves courses not open to the average student, or 
sometimes no courses are taken at all, and the program is 
made up of frequent individual or group conferences, 
written papers, and a final examination covering the 
field. In these cases the student is more or less free from 
the regulations concerning attendance and term examina- 
tions which apply to the students not enrolled in candidacy 
for honors. In a sense a program of this type is an ap- 
proximation of the English system. 

An honors plan means for the student body a parting 
of the ways, usually at the beginning of junior year. 
It calls for a decision on the part of the individual student 
as to whether he shall concentrate his time and energy 
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upon more study, or take his studies less seriously and 
participate more freely in college life. Even if he wishes 
to elect the honors program, there remains the decision 
of the faculty concerning his qualifications. Ordinarily 
rules, more or less hard and fast, have been laid down 
defining eligibility for admission to honors work. In 
general, high standing in the courses of freshman and 
sophomore year is required, upon the false assumption 
that those who get high grades in courses are students 
of unusual ability, and that the only students of superior 
ability, originality, and independence are those who get 
such grades. Thus it is assumed that willingness to work 
at assigned tasks is evidence of unusual ability, and un- 
willingness to work for the sole purpose of getting grades 
in a course which may make no real demands on the in- 
telligence of the student is a reliable test of ability. Not 
infrequently, the faculty denies even to some who have 
met the required standing the opportunity of studying 
for honors. This refusal may arise from an underestima- 
tion of the capacities of students, once their interest has 
been captured; or it may reflect merely a belief that 
studying for honors should be a rare opportunity. 

The net result in colleges which have organized such 
a program for honors has been that in many cases few 
students have participated, and the number in some cases 
has decreased, whereas it was anticipated that the program 
would affect a larger and larger part of the student body 
as time went on. This may have been due in part to the 
lack of belief in the system by the faculty, or to its un- 
willingness to allow many students to participate. But 
the chief reason has been that the system, because of its 
very nature, did not affect the student body as a whole 
in its attitude toward college studies, and toward the 
value of academic honors. 

In 1906 Princeton organized honors courses in mathe- 
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matics, astronomy, and physics, and two years later in the 
classical humanities. Admission to these courses was re- 
stricted to students of high standing, and honors in these 
subjects were awarded only to students taking these 
courses, and not to those taking the regular courses. In 
I913 a general plan for honors was organized, involving 
all the departments of study. The student enrolled in the 
program for a department took the same courses as other 
departmental students, but also additional study under 
supervision in place of one elective. Honors were awarded 
on the basis of the grades in all of the departmental 
work and in a final examination covering the study of 
the subject in junior and senior years. 

The honors program at Princeton, similar in plan and 
conception to those established later in many. colleges, 
functioned until the World War disrupted college educa- 
tion. Following the period of readjustment for men re- 
turning to college after their release from service in the 
war, the Princeton faculty in the early twenties reviewed 
its experience with the curriculum and in particular its 
honors program. It observed that only a small percentage 
of those entitled by their record in freshman and sopho- 
more years to enroll in the program elected to do so, that 
its existence and operation did not spur underclassmen 
to increased interest in their studies (with the result that 
they were eligible for honors work), and that it did not 
increase the general regard for academic honors in the 
student body. 

In the light of its experience with its honors program 
the Princeton faculty decided not to revive it, but instead 
to organize and open to all juniors and seniors a curric- 
ulum for each department of study involving courses, 
preceptorial instruction, independent study under guid- 
ance, a general examination in junior year, and a final 
comprehensive examination in the field of concentration. 
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It decided also to award honors in each field solely on the 
accomplishment in this examination and a senior thesis. 
Three grades of honors were instituted—Highest Honors, 
High Honors, and Honors. The plan became operative 
with the Class of 1925. 

In Princeton there are five grades (called groups) 
above passing, namely I, 2, 3, 4, 5, and two below pass- 
ing, namely 6, 7. A general group for the year is given 
each student on the basis of the average of the grades 
received in all the courses taken. If the average grade 
is 1.3 or less, the general group is 1; 1f greater than 1.3 
and equal to or less than 2.3, it is 2; 1f greater than 2.3 
and equal to or less than 3.3, it is 3; and so on. 

The plan requires for graduation quality of perform- 
ance in the field of concentration higher than is required 
for passing in a course, namely an average of third gen- 
eral group or better for a student’s work for junior and 
senior years and the final comprehensive examination. 

The following table shows the number of honors of 
each grade awarded in the classes indicated in relation to 
the sophomore record of the individual. For example, in 
the Class of 1925 a total of fifty men whose sophomore 
grade was second group qualified for honors, in the three 
categories as shown. 
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CLASS GROUP HONORS HONORS HONORS TOTAL GRADUATED 
I 3 3 2 8 
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It will be observed that only in the Class of 1925 is 
there listed fifth general group. This is due to the fact 
that beginning with the Class of 1926 a sophomore whose 
general group was below four was not admitted to the 
junior class, unless there was a highly exceptional reason 
for admission on trial. In the Class of 1935 one of the 13 
men receiving honors and listed in group four, and in the 
Class of 1940 two of the 1g so listed, had been granted 
such trial admission. 

If Princeton had reinstituted an honors system, eligi- 
bility to be enrolled in candidacy for honors would, no 
doubt, have been limited to those who had received first 
and second general groups as sophomores, and some of 
these would not have been enrolled either by process of 
selection by the faculty or because these students did not 
desire to be enrolled. The results show that many men, 
having found an interest and an incentive, have risen to 
accomplishments indicative of abilities which they had 
never applied and probably were not aware of themselves. 
One June day I met a senior who was bubbling over with 
excitement. He exclaimed “TI got honors in English. Who 
would have dreamed it in my sophomore year?” The 
student body as a whole esteems honors as indicative of 
ability, which is quite a change from the previous view 
that in general honors men were merely grinds. Thus 
the plan has made intellectual accomplishment the nor- 
mal, and not the abnormal, condition of college life. 
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The Princeton plan, as is the case with honors plans 
in operation in certain other colleges, provides for inde- 
pendent study under guidance in the field of concentra- 
tion, and this guidance is of such extent that it is regarded 
as a substitute for a course in each term. After a student 
has had courses in various subjects it is important that 
he learn to handle a subject by himself, if he is to be 
prepared to continue his own education. In addition to 
the independent study an upperclassman takes two courses 
each term in his field and two electives. A senior whose 
record as a junior is of high quality is given complete 
freedom regarding his studies toward his thesis and the 
comprehensive examination. 

It will be noted that my proposal regarding means of 
instruction and requirements is essentially the Princeton 
plan. It is my experience with this plan which gives me 
belief and confidence in my proposal. An objection likely 
to be raised is that the plan requires too great a degree 
of specialization and thus runs counter to the idea of 
that broad cultural education which it should be the func- 
tion of the liberal arts college to provide. But whether 
study in a field of concentration tends to narrow or 
broaden the student’s education depends upon the man- 
ner in which he pursues his studies. When he realizes 
that facts must be considered and interpreted in their 
relations, when he reaches out into other fields in an 
effort to see the significance of the material with which 
he is dealing, his education broadens and the extensions 
become integrated with it. He is using the processes which 
produce an educated man. In learning how to educate 
himself he is laying the foundation for a continuing edu- 
cation. 

Another criticism is that however valuable such a pro- 
gram may be for some students it is not appropriate for 
others, and that the latter would be better off under the 
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system previously followed; that is, there should be an 
“honors degree” and a “pass degree.” If ability to obtain 
honors is the criterion for determining whether the 
student should follow the plan, the figures previously 
given indicate clearly that neither the students themselves 
nor the faculty are able on the basis of grades obtained 
during the first two years to determine which curriculum 
a student should choose for his next two years. And many 
a student, being unaware of his capacities, would think 
it presumptuous to announce that he was a candidate for 
honors. Even were it possible to determine that early the 
probable recipient of honors, to deny others similar 
opportunities would imply that those who now are not quali- 
fying for honors are incapable of deriving benefits from 
this kind of study relative to their abilities. Why should 
they not have the best education possible for them? 
It is not, as some may infer, a program only for those 
who expect to pursue graduate study leading to a pro- 
fession, but for everyone, no matter what his subsequent 
career may be. A college must produce men who can 
apply their minds to any problem and obtain the knowl- 
edge bearing upon it. A man learns how to apply his mind 
to a problem by learning how to analyze and think through 
a problem, and the subject-matter of the liberal arts col- 
lege is appropriate material to be used in developing this 
learning process. Such learning requires for many stu- 
dents a certain amount of direction, particularly in the 
early stages, but it is quite different from being taught in 
detail just what is to be done. It is in the latter sense that 
teaching is overdone in college as well as in school. If 
any plan is to yield the results which it is designed to 
accomplish and of which it is capable, there must not be 
a sharp change in methods of instruction at the beginning 
of junior year, but an appropriate insistence upon the 
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learning process in the first two years in college and also 
in the ‘schools. 

It is not to replace real education by fanciful individual 
procedure, nor to ignore the body of acquired knowledge 
and its bearing on human life. It is not, certainly, to 
agree with that fantastic command of one educator: 
“open the library and close the classroom.” The plan I 
propose seeks to fuse the library, the laboratory, and the 
classroom. It seeks to provide the various means by which 
the student may participate actively in his own education 
and thus become an educated man. 
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Methods of Instruction 


N the early days of the college, the sole method of 

instruction was classroom recitation. The method con- 
tinued in many institutions to the close of the last 
century. Too often the sole function of the teacher was 
to find out whether a student had done the assigned les- 
son and to give him a mark for his performance. Many 
teachers did not venture too far from the textbook. Can 
this really be called a method of instruction? Unfortu- 
nately this method has persisted and in many colleges 
there has been little change in the conduct of class exer- 
cises. When the student has the idea that marks are more 
important than the education he should be getting—an 
idea firmly fixed in his mind in school and college—he 
is not disposed to raise questions in class which will help 
the teacher overcome his difficulties, even if the teacher 
shows a willingness to do so. When the purpose of a 
course is the development of the student and not merely 
the discovery of how much he has learned by rote, class 
exercises can be conducted in such manner as to show 
the student how to study the subject and to help him 
understand the material. The result depends upon the 
attitudes of the teacher and student alike. When both 
believe that grades will take care of themselves if the 
student wants to learn, and if the teacher aids him when- 
ever necessary, the road is cleared for accomplishing the 
purpose of any course, namely the education of the stu- 
dent himself. 

As more and more subjects were added to the curric- 
ulum and the enrolment in colleges increased extensively, 
instruction was given in many courses by lectures. At 
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first this method was used in courses for upperclassmen, 
but as time went on it was gradually extended to courses 
for underclassmen. | 

The subject-matter of many courses is provided en- 
tirely by lectures; and, though a list of collateral reading 
may be suggested, the tests and examinations, which are 
the only means of determining to what extent the student 
has acquired the information, frequently deal only with ma- 
terial presented by the lectures. The students generally are 
passive participants in a lecture course, acquiescing be- 
cause of rules concerning attendance, and awaking to 
activity only in preparing for examinations, which call 
largely, if not entirely, for exercise of the memory. The 
taking and organization of notes, is, of course, a worth- 
while experience for the student when circumstances 
make the practice necessary, but even this is unnecessary 
when the class knows that the lecturer takes his material 
almost exclusively from one or two books, or when the 
lecturer has already published his lectures in a book. Nor 
is the taking of notes necessary when one or more stu- 
dents have, from their notes and possibly from their 
reading, developed and made available a detailed digest 
of the course. 

However unsatisfactory many lecture courses may be, 
there are, and always will be, lecturers with a gift for 
clarity of expression, a broad and profound knowledge of 
their subject, and genuine enthusiasm for it, who have 
aroused their students to an active interest, resulting in 
study for its own sake, and a continuance of such study 
later in life. Woodrow Wilson was such a lecturer. When 
he was professor of jurisprudence in Princeton, his lec- 
tures were notable for their clarity, precision, elegance, 
and power, and even now students of that period refer 
to the impression made upon them by his lectures and 
the impulse they gave to intellectual interests. Yet notable, 
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lecturer that he was, he was led, out of his experience, 
to the conviction that something other than lectures alone 
or a combination of lectures and recitations was needed 
for a satisfactory grasp of a course by the student. In 
1905, three years after he became president of Princeton, 
he instituted a plan involving conferences upon reading 
which was collateral with the lectures, and called it the 
preceptorial system. The following quotations from his 
writings at that time reveal what he had in mind :* 


“The system of preceptorial instruction which we are about 
to elaborate at Princeton is no new or novel notion of our 
own, but based upon almost universal experience, upon what 
every teacher must have found out for himself, whether by 
way of interpreting his failures or of interpreting his suc- 
cesses; he always gets his best results by direct, personal, 
intimate intercourse with his pupils, not as a class but as 
individuals. ... 

“The intention of the preceptorial system is to enable the 
instructors to handle the men assigned them either singly or 
in classified groups, in which men of like training, aptitudes 
and needs are united. But the system involves much more 
than a change of method. It is meant not only, in time, to 
supersede entirely the old fashioned ‘recitation,’ but also to 
affect very materially the subject matter of study, to give 
the undergraduates their proper release from being school 
boys, to introduce them to the privileges of maturity and 
independence by putting them in the way of doing their own 
reading instead of ‘getting up’ lectures or ‘lessons.’ The 
subject matter of their studies is not to be the lectures of 
their professors or the handful of text-books, the narrow 
round of technical exercises set for them under the ordinary 
methods, but the reading which they should do for them- 
selves in order to get a real first-hand command of the lead- 
ing ideas, principles and processes of the subjects which 
they are studying. Their exercises with their preceptors are 
not to be recitations, but conferences, in which, by means of 
any method of report or discussion that may prove service- 


* The Princeton Preceptorial System, The Independent, vol. 59 
(1905), PP. 239, 240. 
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able and satisfactory, the preceptors may test, guide and 
stimulate their reading. The governing idea is to be that they 
are getting up subjects—getting them up with the assistance 
of lectures, libraries and a body of preceptors who are their 
guides, philosophers and friends. The process is intended to 
be one of reading, comparing, reflecting; not cramming, but 
daily methodical study... . 

“Tt is our confident hope that such changes will bring about 
very gratifying results; that the undergraduate will take 
more pleasure in his studies, derive more profit and stimula- 
tion from them, and that the instructor will find vital inter- 
course with his pupils give place to dull routine. There will 
be more work done, but it will be less burdensome both to 
teacher and pupil, more normal, less like a body of tasks and 
more like a natural enjoyment of science and letters.” 


As the system developed, and operates today, instruc- 
tion in an upperclass course in most of the so-called 
reading departments is given by two lectures and one 
preceptorial conference each week. Also there are now 
underclass courses in which the same method is employed, 
although in some cases the conference is replaced by a 
class. From six’ to ten students constitute a conference 
group. A conference is not intended to be a quiz or reci- 
tation or lecture, but an informal discussion of the read- 
ing of the course to the end that the student, by inter- 
change of views with the preceptor and members of a 
small group, may determine how thoroughly and intelli- 
gently he has been doing his reading, may obtain a better 
appreciation of the subject-matter, and may derive the 
stimulation provided by interrogation and criticism. 

This method of instruction has been adopted by other 
colleges. In some cases it has been employed with large 
groups. In other colleges it has been restricted to those 
enrolled in an honors program. In whatever way it is 
used, it depends for its effectiveness upon the teacher’s 
ability to direct a conference properly and upon the atti- 
tude and cooperation of the students. For the teacher 
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it is a much more subtle procedure than lecturing or 
conducting a class exercise. But a preceptor may change 
the conference into merely another form of lecturing if 
he.is unable to effect and direct pertinent and intelligent 
discussion and therefore does most of the talking him- 
self. Similarly, he may make of it merely another class 
exercise, with reduced numbers, if he uses it only to quiz 
students on the facts of their reading—to find out 
whether the students have done the reading, or because 
the students, not having done it, are not prepared to 
discuss it. A basis for appropriate discussion may be 
provided by the reading of one or two short papers, pre- 
pared by the students, dealing with a topic set for the 
conference. The preparation of such papers in itself is of 
considerable value to the students, particularly if the 
papers are carefully criticized both as to content and 
exposition by the teacher before or after the conference. 
Such reports also provide a means of bringing the shy 
individual out of his shell, and of making the loquacious 
one stick to the point. 

Instruction of this kind aims at the development of 
the student. It is, of course, expensive, and the expense 
is justified only when the method produces the results 
intended. The attitude of the students toward it is after 
all a determining factor. A teacher who is not a total 
failure is bound to react to the stimulation of a small 
group all of whom are doing their part. The attitude of 
students is, in turn, the product of their years of ex- 
perience in school and college. Generally it is the reaction 
to the principle of compulsion, and to the hope that what 
is compelled need not inevitably be understood. If a pre- 
ceptorial conference is considered by a group of students 
only as something which must be gone through with, it 
will not function properly. A preceptorial conference is 
a highly privileged type of instruction. The student must 
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understand that it is a privilege which is accorded him 
so long as he participates in the conference in such man- 
ner that he realizes its purpose—and that if he does not, 
he should return to a class exercise. To insist that every- 
one taking a course should participate in conferences is 
very likely to change the character of the conference. 
The privilege of being enrolled in a conference group 
should not be limited to those who have made high marks 
previously, but should be accorded anyone who in the 
opinion of the teacher is doing his part to the best of 
his ability and who is getting a satisfactory return. 

The attitude of the faculty with regard to conferences 
is even more important than that of the students, since 
the students are affected by the views and actions of the 
faculty. If a conference is to be something other than a 
small class exercise, the methods employed by the pre- 
ceptor must be adjusted to the function which the con- 
ference is designed to perform, namely an understanding 
of the material of the course and the development by the 
student of the ability to study a subject by himself. Teach- 
ers whose only conception of the purpose of a course is the 
accumulation by the student of a certain amount of infor- 
mation are not the persons to conduct conferences. The 
attitude of the faculty is indicated by the character of the 
tests and examinations in courses in which there are group 
conferences. If a test or an examination calls only for a 
knowledge of the facts in a course and not for interpreta- 
tion and use of the material, the student will expect both 
the lecturer and the preceptor to give him what he calls “‘the 
cold dope.”” He may even be impatient with a preceptor who 
tries to make the preceptorial what it should be. 

What function lectures should perform in a course with 
assigned collateral reading and conferences, either in small 
groups or larger sections, is a matter for consideration. For 
courses in the sciences lectures involving experimental 
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demonstrations have significant value, if conducted in the 
manner I suggested earlier. In these subjects, and particu- 
larly in what may-be called the reading subjects, the lec- 
turer should not construe it to be his function to present 
material which is assigned for reading but such material 
as is not available in printed form. However, presentation 
of material is not the chief function of the lecturer. Lec- 
tures will be of value to the student, and he will recognize 
their worth, when the subject-matter is handled in such 
manner that the student sees how the lecturer analyzes, 
criticizes, interprets, and passes judgment upon a subject, 
and he learns thereby how to approach the study of a sub- 
ject by himself. If lectures inspire the student with a desire 
to devote his energies to further acquisition of knowledge 
of a subject and interpretation of the ideas involved, these 
lectures may appropriately be called “inspirational,” a term 
too often mistakenly applied to lectures which amuse the 
student or give him an emotional reaction which does not 
lead to anything of educational value. 

There are no reasons, except perhaps personal ones, why 
the functions of lecturer and preceptor should be distinct, 
why the lecturer should not conduct conferences and why 
a preceptor should not at times lecture. Material presented 
in the lectures should certainly be matter for discussion in 
the conferences. When a lecturer has no means of finding 
out what is happening to the student who attends his course 
he may have more cause to be self-satisfied.. But after all 
this is not the purpose of lectures. If preceptors are young 
men, they naturally desire opportunity and experience of 
various kinds. If the lecturer is an older man and feels that 
his function is a more dignified one than that of preceptor, 
a preceptor will clamor for a course of his own. In time he 
will get one, and thus another unneeded course will be added 
to the curriculum. 

Any discussion of methods of teaching is incomplete 
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which does not consider the training of students to write. It 
is constantly asserted that the average college student has 
not learned to write with clarity and precision. A custom- 
ary reply to this criticism is that the fault is due to the lack 
of proper training in the secondary schools and in English 
departments in colleges. The latter criticism overlooks the 
fact that many students do not take courses in English after 
freshman year, if at all, and that most of them are required 
to write essays and other written reports in courses in other 
departments. 

It may be that pupils in the secondary schools are being 
inadequately trained in grammar, spelling, and composition, 
but nevertheless it devolves upon the college to provide 
appropriate training in writing, and the responsibility can- 
not be met merely by requiring the preparation of papers 
and essays. Half a century ago the daily theme and the fort- 
nightly theme were introduced to solve the problem of 
learning to write. For a time these devices had widespread 
use, but soon the enthusiasm for them waned, largely be- 
cause the themes were written without reference to the 
value of the subject, and too much was required to insure 
careful and thoughtful writing by the student and—even 
more important—adequate individual criticism by the 
teacher. The same observation applies when the student has 
essays in all his courses and when it is stipulated that each 
essay must contain no fewer than so many thousand words. 
It is easier to correct words than ideas, and evaluate the 
use of words. Such a requirement is not necessarily a hard- 
ship for the student, since he may find it easier to write at 
length than to prepare a shorter paper presenting the sub- 
ject completely and clearly. What teacher relishes the read- 
ing of a stack of thick essays? He would help himself and 
benefit the student, if he made it clear to the student that 
the shorter the essay the better, provided that it is adequate 
—and that it will be rated correspondingly higher. 
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A short report upon a topic in a conference calls for pre- 
cise definition and clear exposition and is more natural and 
interesting than an essay which is superimposed upon a 
course and appears to be only a task. Short papers are likely 
to and should receive more detailed criticism by the teacher 
both as to content and exposition than longer ones. This 
does not mean that there should not be longer reports upon 
more extended topics, but that the training acquired by the 
shorter papers will prepare the student for the latter. When 
the development of the abilities and capacities of the student 
is understood to be the purpose of a field of concentration, 
power of expression in writing should be one of its chief 
products, and the members of the department concerned 
should recognize that training in writing is one of their 
responsibilities. 

From the point of view of the administrative officers of 
a college the matter of expense involved in providing con- 
ference groups and opportunities for independent study is 
of importance, particularly if instruction in many courses, 
especially those for upperclassmen, have been conducted en- 
tirely by lectures. To what extent, and for which students, 
the opportunity for group conferences and independent 
study should be provided is thus a matter for consideration. 
If the curriculum of a field of concentration is designed to 
enable the student to acquire mastery of his field and com- 
petence in it, he should have the experience and the stimu- 
lation which the conference method and independent study 
can provide. Whether the student should have the privilege 
of group conferences in courses not in his field depends 
upon what the college is able to provide; for, if he has 
learned in the conferences in courses in his field how to 
study a subject thoroughly, he should be expected to apply 
this experience in other courses. This observation applies 
even to the field itself, and raises the question whether there 
should necessarily be conference groups in all the courses 
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of a field. If the purpose of a particular course is only to 
supply the student with detailed information, class exer- 
cises with frequent short tests may afford the best means 
for the realization of this purpose. 

In proposing that there be opportunity for independent 
study in a field of concentration, I suggested that there be 
appropriate reduction in the number of courses required of 
the student. This would release members of the faculty for 
participation in group conferences and for service as ad- 
visers in independent study. Similarly a reduction in the 
number of courses offered in each field to the minimum 
necessary to provide adequate opportunities would further 
release personnel for this purpose. When a college is recon- 
sidering its curriculum, the first question is what it would 
do if the funds were available, and the second how close 
can it come to a realization of its desires. 
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Examinations and Tests 


XAMINATIONS have been the bugbear of genera- 
tions of school and college students. They have been 
considered the most irritating element of the penal system 
which many pupils have considered education to be. This 
conception has been established by rules relating to dis- 
cipline, necessary perhaps for younger pupils, and by the 
attitude of teachers who feel responsible to see that the 
pupils work. When examinations are part of a system 
toward which the student is indifferent, if not hostile, be- 
cause he feels that it has no intrinsic value to him, it is easy 
to understand why he looks upon examinations as just so 
many tasks and not as contributions to his development. 
Several years ago the representative of a college paper 
informed me that his college had decided to do away with 
midyear examinations. The editorial board was opposed to 
the plan, holding that it was unfair to expect students to 
retain the information in a course for a whole year. He 
sought my opinion upon the matter. When I suggested that 
probably the faculty had decided that such a procedure was 
of more educational value than the former one, he exhib- 
ited surprise and said that the subject of education was not 
discussed in his college. When I asked him whether it was 
the view of the editors that the preparation for and the 
passing of examinations was the price one had to pay to 
remain in college and to enjoy the privileges of college life, 
he agreed that this was so. 

This undergraduate’s conception of the role of studies in 
the college was evidently not peculiar to him, but indicative 
of the attitude of his fellow students. He had never been 
made to realize that studies can be so conducted as to give 
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real development to the student, provided he is willing to 
cooperate with his teachers. He may have been told that he 
must work in school so that he could be admitted to college, 
and work in college so as to be allowed to remain there and 
graduate. It may be that at no time was it even mentioned 
what a good education could mean to him. 

Careful preparation for an examination of the right kind 
provides an extensive and complete view of the subject- 
matter of a course as the basis for understanding the sig- 
nificance of the component parts. Furthermore, the process 
of assembling and organizing material to meet a test is one 
which later in life one frequently is called upon to use. 
Valuable as this experience is, many students, whether be- 
cause of indifference or failure to appreciate its value to 
them, forego it by making use of tutors or other agencies 
which do not provide an equivalent of this experience, but 
rather a set of answers to questions likely to be asked. 

The attitude that an examination should be met with the 
least possible effort applies particularly to one which is 
planned to determine how many of a certain number of 
facts and processes the student remembers, if only for a 
short time. When this is the sole object of an examination 
it is a question whether the examination may be considered 
a real part of the teaching process. In fact, many students 
do not construe it to be such and are not interested in dis- 
cussing their papers unless it is in the hope of persuading 
the examiners to raise their grades. 

The type of examination which from its very nature 
indicates that it is more than a test of the knowledge of 
facts allows the student to make full use of his books dur- 
ing the examination. Such an examination aims to test the 
ability to use the facts of the course and the necessary 
techniques. A student whose previous experience has been 
with examinations calling only for knowledge of certain 
material in the books of a course is likely to welcome the 
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prospect of such an examination on the mistaken assump- 
tion that it will make less of a demand upon him. On the 
contrary, if the questions are properly framed, the student 
will discover that this kind of examination requires a more 
thorough knowledge and understanding of the contents of 
his books than was required in his earlier tests. 

If an examination purports to be part of the teaching 
process, it must be in keeping with the purpose of the 
course. If the course involves conferences whose object is 
to have the student analyze material and form judgments, 
the examination should test the student’s competence in 
such use of his knowledge, and the preceptor should discuss 
his paper with him so that he may learn what his shortcom- 
ings are. In this way he will be better prepared to handle 
the courses and examinations which follow, and in particu- 
lar the final comprehensive examination when there is one 
in his field of concentration. 

The use of examinations as part of the teaching process 
applies particularly to tests given during a term, or semes- 
ter. To what extent this can be done and be of value to the 
student depends upon the character of the test. If the ques- 
tions call only for knowledge of the facts of the subject, if 
there is no attempt to determine whether the student under- 
stands the relation of the facts to certain ideas or how to 
use the facts in relation to some problems, if the student 
has been informed that such a test is to be given at a certain 
time, so that he has opportunity to supply his memory with 
enough information to meet it, such examining will never 
be recognized by the student as part of the teaching process. 
He will regard it merely as a means of finding out whether 
he had been working, at least during the past few days. 

If the faculty desires to know how a student is progress- 
ing in a course, whether he is getting from the course what 
it is intended to provide, whether he is acquiring a contin-_ 
uing and increasing grasp of a subject, an occasional unan- 
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nounced test designed for this purpose is a satisfactory 
means to this end. Students who from their past experience 
have become convinced that the only purpose of any exam- 
ination is to find out whether they have been doing an 
amount of work will object to this kind of test as unfair. 
However, if a student’s shortcomings in his papers are 
shown to him—tests thus becoming part of the teaching 
process—if he is made to realize that genuine education is 
not a mass process, but a cooperative one between teacher 
and pupil, and that its real function is the development of 
the capacities of each student, undergraduates will in time 
realize that unannounced tests have a proper place in the 
program of college education. 

Tests and examinations will continue to be looked upon 
as penal, and in no way educational, until the student is 
convinced, by the attitude of the faculty and by the methods 
it employs, that his education is a matter of his personal 
interest. When the student has assumed the responsibility 
of using the opportunities provided by the college for the 
acquisition of knowledge and for the appropriate use of it 
and the development of a continuing intellectual enthusi- 
asm, he will welcome every means of determining the char- 
acter and extent of his accomplishment. 

What has been said does not imply that all examinations 
should be written. Frequently a well conducted oral exam- 
ination gives the student a better opportunity to reveal what 
he knows and understands than a written examination com- 
posed of questions “made up” in advance. It allows free 
play of mind between student and examiner, and thus is 
often a better gauge. 
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N previous chapicrs I have referred several times to sec- 

ondary school education in its relation to college. Now 
let us consider the secondary school, not only in its relation 
to college, but in its own right as an important part of the 
educational system of the nation. The school serves both 
the boy who is going to college and the one who is not. But 
the question of the educational process applies equally to 
both. What attitude toward their studies does the school 
produce upon the students? What is the character of the 
courses given? Before considering the high school, which | 
occupies the central position in this system, I comment 
upon the independent preparatory school. 

The independent preparatory school, as we know it 
today, is the successor to the academies which long ago 
dotted the country. These institutions prepared the small 
proportion of the youth of the country that went to college, 
and a few others in the community where a high school had 
not yet been provided as part of the public school system. It 
is the function of the preparatory school to provide the 
student with such knowledge and to develop such habits of 
study as will enable him to continue his education satisfac- 
torily in college. However, many parents do not give too 
much thought to this function. On the contrary, they think 
that the sole purpose of the school is to get their sons and 
daughters into college. That they conceive is what the 
school is being paid for. 

This ambiguity as to the purpose of the preparatory 
school affects the attitude of students and teachers, and the 
character of the courses. The subjects of the courses gen- 
erally are those which will aid the student in college. My 
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previous observations concerning the purpose of college 
courses in the classics, mathematics, modern languages, and 
the physical sciences, and the desirable method of presenting 
the material, apply equally to courses in these subjects in 
school. Too often these and other subjects are taught in a 
formal manner, with the result that the student’s intelli- 
gence is not appealed to nor his interest developed. Whether 
for this reason or because of occasional admonitions and 
threats issued to induce more work, there arises in the 
minds of the pupils the belief that the purpose of the school 
is the diploma and admission to college, and not education. 
This attitude affects work in college. If, for example, one 
holds that a freshman course in college should be not wholly 
informational but should appeal to the intelligence of the 
student, quicken his imagination, and give precision to his 
thinking, the reply is likely to be that such a course would 
require too marked a transition and that the student would 
be unable to adjust himself to it. I have heard freshmen 
who had made fairly good marks in school complain that 
they were having difficulty with some course which re- 
quired more than memory and mere imitation of what the 
teacher had done in class. They claimed that they were 
being unfairly treated, and their former teachers criti- 
cized the college without asking themselves whether the 
school had done for the students what it should. 

The preparatory schools should be concerned not so 
much with ground to be covered and teaching for college 
entrance examinations as with helping the pupils to learn 
how to study. Their purpose cannot be accomplished by 
required study hours for those whose records are low, 
unless someone is present to help the pupil individually 
with his difficulties. Learning how to study is no easy mat- 
ter for many. Schools in which the ratio of the number of 
pupils to teachers is small have an unusual opportunity to 
improve secondary education. 
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We pass now to our main consideration, the high school. 
Years ago the languages, history, mathematics, and the 
physical sciences were chiefly, if not entirely, the subjects 
taught in the high school, and there was a continuing study 
of them. This is no longer the case, with the exception of 
certain schools which have maintained the historical tradi- 
tion, sometimes against pressure and criticism. Today in 
most high schools there are courses in a great many sub- 
jects and a corresponding reduction or elimination of the 
subjects just mentioned. This change has been brought 
about by boards of education, superintendents, and princi- 
pals under the influence of schools of education and pres- 
sure by them or by their graduates. 

In 1938 there was prepared for the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York a report entitled Educa- 
tion for American Life. The following quotation from this 
report indicates the educational proposals which are being 
applied to the secondary schools: 


“The State of New York wants the education given its 
children to be useful and up to date. It does not want youth 
who are not going on to college to spend their high school 
years on fruitless college preparation when there is so much 
other knowledge needed if they are to lead happy, useful 
lives. The State wants those who leave school to use their 
mother tongue better, to know more about general science, 
more about literature, more about human affairs and self- 
government, and more about the world of work and the 
enjoyment of enterprise. New York wants its youth equipped 
with inner protections against the sway of prejudice and the 
thrust of propaganda. It wants all youth to be given as good 
a start on their life of work as is now given to those entering 
the professions, and to give them such guidance as they may 
need. New York knows that most so-called ‘practical’ educa- 
tion is in reality likely to be highly impractical. In a chang- 
ing situation men need the ability to change more than they 
need a particular minor skill, New York does not want the 
schools to forget this. Because of their importance to happy 
living, New York wants the schools to go beyond reading, 
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writing, and arithmetic and to encourage the development 
of an active interest in recreation and the arts. Above all, 
the State wants education to whet the child’s appetite for 
learning and to start each youth, within the range of his own 
capacities, on a whole lifetime of inner growth and enrich- 
ment. Education, in its quest for rational order, must not 
destroy imaginativeness or deaden intuition. 

“To achieve these ends, New York wants the educational 
system brought up to date, particularly to meet the needs of 
all the children, to allow for the totally new situation youth 
now meets in the economic world, to recognize the new 
duties of citizenship, and to include the continuous advance- 
ment of knowledge in all fields. It wants all the children to 
be given a broad up-to-date general education which will 
prepare them for whatever life may have in store for them.” 


The report then submitted the following outline for an 
educational program to accomplish these purposes: 


“The secondary schools should recognize the needs of 
youth today by offering in addition to the college preparatory 
program, which has been so much overemphasized, more 
specific courses and work to fit boys and girls for useful 
citizenship, for self-support, and for a growing individual 
life. This is to be accomplished in such ways as the following: 

“Make general education the central objective of the sec- 
ondary school program by devoting the greater part of the 
time up to the end of the twelfth grade to the study of gen- 
eral science, human relations, community life, world history, 
general mathematics, and the arts—subjects which touch many 
now divided academic topics, and which cover matters of 
direct value and interest to the average American citizen. 
Present these broad fields of knowledge in the ways in which 
they are generally encountered in life and work, and not as 
semester hours for college entrance. Introduce more ‘review’ 
in basic skills, such as reading and writing, particularly for 
those whose elementary school work is deficient.” 


With many of the aims stated I am in accord. In dis- 
cussing the proposals for the accomplishment of these aims 
I shall, at the same time, comment upon a report in July 
1941 of a five-year investigation of the courses of study 
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now offered in American public schools throughout the 
country. This investigation was conducted by a staff of 
research workers and assistants under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Herbert B. Bruner, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Eighty-five thousand courses were considered. 
_ Asaresult of this extensive survey it was discovered that 90 
per cent of the courses ‘“‘do not prepare the students to live 
in a democratic society” ; that “for the most part the courses 
have not been changed for a quarter of a century’; that 
“only 10 per cent of the courses have kept pace with the 
tempo of American life,” these being courses in “transpor- 
tation, industries, communication, international and peace 
relations, education, finance, race problems, production, and 
labor and capital” ; and that subjects which should be intro- 
duced are “advertising, city planning, consumer education, 
social security, and youth.” 

In the first report, as in many proposals concerning edu- 
cation, emphasis is placed upon general education, meaning 
thereby an accumulation of information on many subjects. 
This is implied when it is proposed that there be courses in 
“general science, human relations, community life, world 
history, and the arts.’”’ These are the studies to provide the 
pupils “with a broad up-to-date education which will pre- 
pare them for whatever life may have in store for them.” 
The titles of these courses indicate that they would deal 
with generalities and be superficial, whereas the student is 
at the very time of life when he should be at least beginning 
to acquire precision in his thinking and writing. Just how 
these studies will “give youth as good a start on their life 
of work as is now given to those entering the professions” 
is not described. 

The subjects which are said to give the student “fruitless 
college preparation” and which should be replaced by a 
broad up-to-date education are those which have constt- 
tuted the traditional curriculum of the high school. These 
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are, nevertheless, the subjects which, according to recent 
findings, are failing to prepare “‘the student to live in a 
democratic society.” These are, in fact, the subjects which 
have been the foundation of American education from 
colonial times; the subjects studied by the framers of our 
Constitution and by succeeding political philosophers who 
have developed democracy in this country; the subjects 
studied by the pioneers, inventors, and engineers who have 
transformed this continent, and by the writers and scholars 
who have given this country a distinguished position in the 
arts and sciences. Can it be that these subjects are intrin- 
sically unfitted for the proper and adequate education of 
high school pupils? Or are the unsatisfactory results due 
rather to the quality of the teachers and the methods of 
instruction used? 

Teachers of the classics and mathematics are responsible 
to a large extent for the lack of interest in these subjects in 
the past and for the decline in their study. The instruction 
was formal and disciplinary, and many of the teachers did 
not feel the urge or have the ability to arouse the interest 
and stimulate the imagination of their pupils by revealing _ 
the significance and the relations of the material studied. 
The same criticism applies to the teaching of the other tra- 
ditional subjects. However, there is sufficient evidence 
from the past that these subjects can be taught and studied 
in such manner as to qualify students for college work or 
for the continuation of their education by themselves. Sub- 
ject-matter can be and should be presented in such manner 
as “to whet the child’s appetite for learning and to start 
each youth within the range of his own capacities on a 
whole lifetime of growth and enrichment,’ to quicken 
rather than ‘“‘destroy imaginativeness or deaden intuition” ; 
and to prepare him for and even afford him participation in 
“the continuous advancement of knowledge.” The testi- 
mony of college teachers that many high school graduates 
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have not acquired this kind of education has increased with 
the reduction or elimination of the traditional subjects, and 
the substitution therefor of discursive courses in many 
subjects. 

The subjects proposed in the two reports for inclusion in 
the high school curriculum are to a considerable extent in 
the social studies. They are controversial in character, and 
are subject to emotional considerations and propaganda. 
These subjects, because they deal with the present and are 
said “to prepare the students to live in a democratic so- 
ciety,’ will seem to the students and to the community to 
be more important and valuable than the traditional sub- 
jects. However, whether courses in the social studies pro- 
posed will do the student more harm than good depends 
upon their content and particularly upon the teacher. For 
it is in these social studies that. indoctrination and “the 
sway of prejudice and the thrust of propaganda’”’ function. 
It is unlikely that “inner protections” against these influ- 
ences will be developed in the courses. 

Emphasis upon social studies in the high school is con- 
trary to the view of scholars in this field. They hold that 
the study of these subjects should be reserved for those 
whose minds have been trained and judgment developed 
by the older disciplines and who are in possession of estab- 
lished knowledge, particularly in the history of mankind. 

Just what is meant in the first report by “more review in 
basic skills such as reading and writing”’ is not clear. Surely 
the secondary school cannot overemphasize reading with 
comprehension and writing which is grammatical and prop- 
erly expressive of the material and ideas involved. The 
amount of writing required should not be so great that it is 
not subjected to thorough review and criticism by the 
teacher, who may, if necessary, ask the student to present a 
revised copy. If this is properly done, it will require con- 
siderable time and energy on the part of the teacher. It is 
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so important that the number of courses required of each 
student should be such that there will be sufficient time for 
the student to write well and for the teacher to give proper 
guidance. The value to the student of appropriate experi- 
ence in oral and written expression cannot be overstated. 
Here is where he functions on his own and learns to use 
his knowledge. The college has no cause for pride in the 
performance of many students in oral and written expres- 
sion. The college will be the better able to accomplish what 
should be expected of it in this respect if freshmen do not 
have to be taught what they should have learned in school. 

As evidence of the results of present day high school 
education, I quote a statement by Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz in November 1941, when he was Chief of the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel: 


“A carefully prepared selective examination was given to 
4,200 entering freshmen at 27 of the leading universities and 
colleges of the United States. Sixty-eight per cent of the men 
taking this examination were unable to pass the arithmetical 
reasoning test. Sixty-two per cent failed the whole test, which 
included also arithmetical combinations, vocabulary, and 
spatial relations. The majority of failures were not merely 
borderline, but were far below passing grade. Of the 4,200 
entering freshmen who wished to enter the Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, only Io per cent had already taken 
elementary trigonometry in the high schools from which they 
had graduated. Only 23 per cent of the 4,200 had taken more 
than one and a half years of mathematics in high school.” 


Educators by whose influence and action the high school 
curriculum has been brought to its present state, and who 
even urge further changes in the same direction, may de- 
clare that the purpose of the high school is to prepare pupils 
for the life of peacetime and not for war; that at first 
glance it may seem unfortunate that the students were not 
immediately prepared for the Navy and Army, but that the 
armed forces have provided the necessary instruction in 
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mathematics and other needed subjects by establishing in 
the colleges the Army and Navy programs with their 
highly prescribed curricula. They may even conclude that 
when the war is over these wartime subjects should be 
reduced further, and more time and attention given to the 
social studies so that high school students will be prepared 
to participate in the solution of postwar problems. The 
Army and Navy programs, with their demands that a large 
amount of ground be covered in a short time and without 
adequate provision of time for study, may retard any 
movement away from formal and solely informational in- 
struction and in the direction of the kind of education which 
has as its objective trained minds, which having mastered 
a given subject, are competent to apply their intelligence in 
any field. 

An argument for the reduction of the study of the tradi- 
tional subjects and the substitution of a variety of “up-to- 
date courses’’ in the social studies is that most high school 
students do not go to college and consequently they should 
have a finished, so-called ‘terminal,’ education. Study 
whose object is the development of the student’s abilities 
and capacities and not only the accumulation of informa- 
tion will have value to the pupil whether he is going to 
college or not. For a student not going to college its value 
may be more significant, since his future education will de- 
pend largely upon himself. A high school student cannot 
foretell his future occupation with any certainty, but if he 
has learned how to study a subject by himself he will be 
prepared for the opportunities which arise in his life work. 
Then also there are the increasing opportunities for further 
study outside of school and college, known as adult educa- 
tion. Although most of the courses available in programs of 
adult education are in literature, art, music, and the social 
studies, there are also opportunities for study of the natural 
sciences. The extent and variety of these opportunities in 
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and about Philadelphia was revealed by the investigation 
begun in 1939 by the Committee on Education and Partici- 
pation in Science of the American Philosophical Society. It 
was found that there were clubs in botany, climatology, 
radio, and zoology, whose members attended lectures and 
in many cases participated in the discovery of knowledge. 
The Committee aided clubs in the arrangement of programs 
of lectures and research. This kind of adult education, 
where a group is engaged upon the study and investigation 
of a subject, affords the opportunities which I have in 
mind, and calls for the type of previous educational experi- 
ence I advocate. This is not true of adult education which 
involves merely listening to lectures. 

From the discussion thus far the reader may have gained 
the impression that I hold that traditional subjects only 
should be included in the high school curriculum. This is 
not my position. I am concerned with what becomes of the 
student in the course of his education. For some students 
precision in thinking, understanding in reading, and the 
quickening of interest and imagination may be accom- 
plished by the study of other subjects. Courses in art or 
music as part of certain students’ programs may react upon 
them so as to enliven all their studies. A thorough study of 
our Constitution involving interpretation of it will provide 
the student with knowledge of value to him as a citizen, 
and will give him first-class experience with precise expres- 
sion. 

I admit that the average citizen should have acquaintance 
with social and political problems, but I question whether a 
discursive study of a variety of these subjects is the chief 
purpose of the high school. A student who does not go to 
college needs to have his mental processes stabilized and 
rendered precise by the kind of study likely to produce this 
result. He will find in appropriate courses in adult educa- 
tion and in discussions in the press, in books, and over the 
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radio opportunities to learn about controversial subjects in 
politics and economics and be qualified to exercise discrimi- 
nating judgment with regard to the views presented. If 
he goes to college he will find there courses in these subjects 
presented, it is hoped, in an appropriate manner. 

I have no doubt that those proposing a high school cur- 
riculum which will provide a general education rather than 
a substantial training by means of subjects capable of giv- 
ing such training have been influenced by the large enrol- 
ment in the high schools, and by the belief that many of 
the pupils have neither the ability nor the desire for a sub- 
stantial education. In school as in college there is a tendency 
to underestimate the quality of performance of which the 
students are capable when appropriate opportunities are 
provided and when an effort is made to have the students 
understand the value of these opportunities. 

If it is granted that there are pupils in the high schools 
who are incapable of handling an appropriate curriculum, 
differences in aptitudes and tastes should not be recognized 
by lowering the standard of work required of all pupils. 
Some students will accomplish their development better in 
a trade high school, or in a program of ‘commercial studies. 
Even here the teaching should not have as its sole purpose 
the development of techniques, but in addition the student 
should acquire knowledge of the fundamentals underlying 
and necessary for an understanding of these techniques. 
Some students may be quite capable of benefiting from the 
study of the older disciplines if the tempo of instruction 1s 
adjusted to their capacities. It is not a question of how 
much ground is covered in a course but of how well the 
pupil knows what he has learned. The pupil with a nimble 
mind and who absorbs quickly is not necessarily one who 
will acquire a real mastery of a subject and develop his 
powers. 

Important as the subject-matter of the high school cur- 
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riculum is, even more important are the quality and meth- 
ods of instruction. The teacher should have knowledge of 
each subject he teaches far beyond the domain of the course 
so that he can transmit to the pupil the broad significance 
of the subject and its relationship to other fields. It is the 
teacher’s function, also, to show the student how to learn 
and how to study, and not to restrict his instruction to giv- 
ing information and to telling the student what to do and 
how. Many prospective high school teachers agree with 
these statements of what their preparation should be, but 
point out that they have not had the time to increase their 
knowledge sufficiently and to acquire fuller understanding 
of their subjects, because it was necessary that they take a 
variety of courses in education and secure credits in them. 
Many who have taken these courses testify that they are 
factual and diluted, and the content of several courses could 
easily have been compressed into one; and, what is more 
important, that they were not presented in a manner to be 
of service to them in the teaching process. Knowledge of 
educational psychology, hygiene, the history of education, 
and other subjects in education are of value only in so far 
as the teacher is able to apply this knowledge in presenting 
his material. The possession of credits in these subjects is 
no guarantee that one who has acquired them is in the least 
able to use this knowledge or will endeavor to do so. Such 
knowledge could, indeed, be acquired by the candidate’s 
own study of appropriate books, since it should be assumed 
that he has learned how to study the subjects he is to teach. 
If it be desirable that he present evidence of his knowledge 
and ability to use it, this could be accomplished by an exam- 
ination not only upon questions which can be answered 
from books, but, more important, upon questions which 
test his ability to use this knowledge in his teaching. The 
latter questions might be raised in an oral examination by 
presenting the candidate with situations with regard to 
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teaching in which he would be expected to show how infor- 
mation in educational psychology, for instance, could be 
used. 

The requirement that a definite number of credits in 
education is prerequisite for the certification of high school 
teachers, however adequate their knowledge of the subjects 
they propose to teach may be, is not imposed by those en- 
gaged in teaching. The requirement is laid down by state 
and district superintendents far removed from the teach- 
ing process. They hold their positions of power not neces- 
sarily because they have demonstrated that they were un- 
usually competent teachers. Many of these persons, in fact, 
secure these positions on the basis of professional training 
to this end in schools of education. Administration re- 
moved from the teaching process is likely to generate the 
fallacious view that education can be accomplished by legis- 
lation. Teaching is a fine art, and artists are not made by 
laws imposed by some central authority. 
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OWEVER ideal any program of college education 
may be in theory, its success or failure is determined 
by the qualifications and attitude of the members of the 
faculty responsible for its operation. Since the graduate 
school of arts and sciences is the training ground of college 
teachers, the quality of students enrolled and the character 
of the curriculum have direct bearing on college education. 
The organization of the Johns Hopkins University is 
generally regarded as marking the beginning of a new 
epoch in higher education in America. It was founded to 
provide a place where young scholars, attracted from all 
parts of the country, could carry on advanced studies and 
research. At the beginning there was a small number of 
students and the professors were chosen solely with refer- 
ence to the part they were to play in the plan. Before this 
time in certain of the colleges, particularly the older ones, a 
few men spent a year of study after graduation, but the 
facilities for advanced study and research were inadequate, 
and not a few prospective scholars found appropriate op- 
portunities only in Europe. 

Under this impulse to graduate study and research in 
America other institutions established graduate schools, 
these being generally extensions, superstructures as it were, 
of the colleges in these institutions. In the earlier years this 
movement was stimulated and the programs of study given 
proper academic standing by men who had studied at the 
Hopkins or in Europe. In most universities, instruction in 
the graduate school was by men who taught also in the 
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college, and this practice has continued, although there are, 
and have been, professors who teach only in the graduate 
school. The more general plan has the advantage that a 
large group of the faculty participate in the advanced work, 
with the result that many of the younger members are thus 
enabled to have a part in it with resulting benefits to them- 
selves and to the institution. 

In the sixty-five years since that small, but significant, 
beginning in Baltimore, graduate schools have achieved a 
total enrolment of such magnitude that doubt has arisen 
concerning the quality and attitude of many students en- 
gaged in graduate study. In part this rapid increase has 
been due to the highly accelerated growth in the enrolment 
in colleges during this period, particularly during the pres- 
ent century, and the corresponding increase in teaching 
personnel. It has been due also to the enrolment in the grad- 
uate school of those intending to teach in secondary 
schools. The different objectives of these two groups of 
students have led to confusion concerning the purpose and 
character of graduate study and have affected the require- 
ments for higher degrees. 

There can be no question of the importance of proper 
training of secondary school teachers. As we have seen, 
many college teachers declare that freshmen have not had 
the kind and quality of education which the secondary 
school should provide. Whether this is due to the teaching, 
the curriculum, or the capacity of the students admitted to 
high schools, or to all three, is not for us to determine or 
discuss here. Later I discuss the preparation of secondary- 
school teachers. Now I am concerned with the character of 
the curriculum of the graduate school with reference to 
students preparing for teaching and a scholarly career in 
college and university, or for research positions in mu- 
seums, libraries, industry, or government. The content of 
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study varies with the student, but the fundamental approach 
is the same. 

If the teaching of college students is to be more than the 
presentation of information, if the students are to learn 
how to study a subject and investigate problems under 
guidance, their teachers must have had such experience in 
their graduate study. Scholarly research does not mean the 
discovery of facts without reference to the general field in 
which investigation is conducted. The graduate student 
should be in a position to have these relations in mind as 
he enters upon and proceeds with an investigation. This 
means that in his graduate study he should acquire knowl- 
edge of his subject as a whole, and of its relation to other 
fields of learning. Simultaneously he should acquire ac- 
quaintance with methods of scholarly research, and experi- 
ence in the organization and presentation of material in 
written reports. 

Lectures and seminars can be used to this end, each mak- 
ing its peculiar contribution. The purpose of some seminars 
should be the broadening and deepening of the student’s 
knowledge with the aid of occasional papers of such num- 
ber and extent only as are necessary to afford the student 
experience in the organization and presentation of material. 
The purpose of other seminars is training in the technique 
of research. It not infrequently happens that although there 
are various methods of instruction, each having a particu- 
lar value, only one is used, either because it is a fetish in 
that institution, or because those concerned with instruction 
in a field have not considered the education of the student 
as a whole. 

The subject-matter of the various fields of graduate 
study being of different character, one cannot lay down a 
specific pattern to be followed in all subjects. What the 
program in any particular field should be must be deter- 
mined by the group dealing with graduate instruction in 
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that field and it should be determined in answer to the ques- 
tion—What are we endeavoring to make of our students? 
This is the fundamental question and yet one wonders, in 
looking at the offerings of courses in graduate schools, to 
what extent these offerings are an answer to this question. 
Here the situation is similar to that in the offerings in the 
college curriculum. Since, in general, there are several im- 
portant and highly developed subdivisions of a field, it is 
argued, at times, that the student should concentrate his 
study entirely in one of these subdivisions, if he is to be 
prepared for research in this subdivision. Consequently, 
there is an array of courses in each sector of the field, which 
together with his research require all of a student’s time. It 
is a question whether this is the best procedure for long 
range development of the scholar both in teaching and 
research. It is not an unusual criticism of graduate instruc- 
tion that those granted a doctor’s degree are incompetent 
to teach college courses in subjects not closely allied to the 
particular field of their research. We have seen that either 
their incompetence to teach such courses or their prefer- 
ence for teaching only in the domain of their specialty is 
given as reason for the introduction of additional courses 
in the college curriculum, whether or not such courses are 
needed in order to provide the undergraduate with suffh- 
cient opportunities in a field. 

In order that a candidate for the doctor’s degree may 
have knowledge and understanding of the main divisions 
of his field as background for scholarly research and as a 
basis for college teaching, at least two years of graduate 
study following undergraduate training of a high quality 
in the subject are generally necessary before he devotes his 
major effort to the particular problem of his dissertation 
and further study in the division of the field in which his 
problem lies. His mastery of the field and his competence 
in it should be reckoned not by the number of courses taken 
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and the credits secured but by an extensive comprehensive 
examination. If, as I hold, it is desirable that there be a 
comprehensive examination in college in the student’s field 
of concentration, it is all the more desirable that one of the 
requirements for higher degrees should involve a compre- 
hensive examination of appropriate character and substan- 
tial extent. When those giving graduate instruction in a 
field determine what mastery of the subject and competence 
in itmean, what the student passing the examination should 
be as regards his equipment, what courses are necessary 
and appropriate to this end, they are in a position to devise 
the curriculum of graduate study in their field. 

When I propose that the student have knowledge of the 
main division of his field, I do not imply that the program 
of studies should be identical for all students in the same 
subject. Some courses should, no doubt, be taken by all 
the students, and be so instituted, but in the second year 
the student should begin to pay particular attention to the 
domain in which he expects to do his research for the 
doctorate. The examination should test the knowledge 
which all the students in a subject should have, and part of 
it that subdivision of particular interest to an individual. 
When he is devoting his main efforts to research, he should 
naturally be extending his knowledge of its domain, so as 
to appreciate more fully the significance and bearing of his 
own investigation. 

Some may say: that such a program of graduate study 
may be all right for college teachers, but that it is not suit- 
able preparation for teachers in graduate schools or leaders 
in research in industry since there is so large a body of 
knowledge in each sector of a field that allof astudent’s time 
and energy are required to master it, if he is to be able to 
do valuable research. This practical objection is based upon 
the conception that the various sectors of a field are inde- 
pendent of one another. It implies that unless a graduate 
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student acquires this knowledge before obtaining his de- 
gree he will never get it, whereas the purpose of graduate 
study should be the laying of a foundation for continuing 
study, and a life of scholarship and increasing competence 
in research. 

Groups of college administrators have urged that grad- 
uate study directed toward the doctor’s degree with the 
emphasis upon research as involved in the dissertation is 
not appropriate preparation for college teaching. Accord- 
ingly it has been proposed that there be a relaxation of the 
requirement of research for this degree. In this connec- 
tion, and in other observations concerning graduate study, 
it is remarked that a goodly percentage of the recipients of 
doctoral degrees throughout the country do not make any 
subsequent contribution to scholarship. It may be that 
many of these persons have neither the time nor the facili- 
ties in their academic positions to engage in research or to 
produce anything they consider worthy of publication. This 
does not mean necessarily that their experience in research 
in a graduate school is of no value in their college teaching, 
particularly if some of their teaching is to awaken in their 
pupils the spirit of investigation. It may well be that many 
a Ph.D. does not participate in research beyond his disser- 
tation because the research connected with his dissertation 
was of routine character, or largely directed by his profes- 
sor, so that at no time did he develop the independence so 
necessary for a scholar. 

It is a question not whether there should be a relaxation 
in the requirements for the doctor’s degree with a resulting 
increase in the number of these degrees, but rather whether 
the degree should signify beyond question that the recipient 
is capable of independent scholarly investigation and has 
a fair mastery of his field. If this is done, there might be 
another degree which signifies that the holder has such 
knowledge of his field and competence in it, and such 
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understanding of investigation, that he is qualified for col- 
lege teaching of the kind and character discussed when we 
were considering what should be the purpose of the college 
and the kind of instruction necessary for the realization of 
this purpose. What should this degree be? 

The program which I have just proposed specifies a com- 
prehensive examination of such character and scope that 
one who sustains it has thereby given evidence of mastery 
and competence in his subject which should qualify him for 
a position of responsibility in college teaching. On several 
occasions I have proposed that the passing of such an 
examination be the requirement for the master’s degree, 
and that the holder of such a degree should be considered 
worthy of consideration for a faculty position in a college. 
If such a master’s degree were recognized by college ad- 
ministrators in their appointments, the standards and re- 
quirements for the doctor’s degree could be determined 
without reference to students who are attempting to pro- 
ceed to this degree because they feel that it is necessary to 
do so if they are to secure a college appointment and ad- 
vancement later. This does not mean that recipients of this 
master’s degree would be blocked from developing as 
scholars if they should discontinue graduate study. On the 
other hand, it means that those seeking the doctor’s degree 
would be doing so as a means of preparing themselves fur- 
ther for a scholarly career; that to qualify for the degree 
they would be expected to develop the kind of independence 
necessary for a continuation of scholarly work on their 
own. 

An objection to my proposal has always been that the 
master’s degree has too generally signified a lower type of 
accomplishment, and consequently that it cannot be given 
a higher position. It has been stated, also, that college 
administrators desire holders of the doctor’s degree and 
would not recognize a master’s degree, even if it signified 
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that the holder was fully competent for college teaching. 
This attitude has been created in part, no doubt, by accred- 
iting agencies, since the number of Ph.D.’s on the faculty 
of a college is one of the points raised in the determination 
of whether a college should be put on an accredited list. 
Naturally college officials wish to make a good showing in 
this respect, with the result that not infrequently a success- 
ful teacher with considerable experience in college, but 
lacking a doctor’s degree, is urged, if not compelled, to go 
to a graduate school and get the degree, frequently as a 
condition for advancement. It may very well be that a 
year or two in a graduate school would make teaching by 
such a person more interesting and satisfactory to himself 
and more valuable to his students, but in meeting the re- 
quirements for a doctor’s degree he may not be following 
a plan most appropriate to his needs. Thus the doctor’s 
degree is looked upon merely as a professional degree for 
college teachers, whereas it should indicate the beginning 
of a scholarly career, not the end, as is so often the case. 
This view has led, at times, to the suggestion, not taken 
seriously, that there should be a still higher degree for 
prospective scholars, particularly when it is urged that the 
research element for the doctor’s degree be reduced. 

If the graduate study required for the present master’s 
degree is not considered sufficient and appropriate for ap- 
pointment to a college position by administrators, what 
then is the argument for the granting of this degree to 
those preparing for college teaching? If the student is a 
candidate for the doctor’s degree in the same or another 
institution, his record in his courses, if it is good enough, 
is an equivalent of a master’s degree as a means of deter- 
mining whether he should proceed further with graduate 
study. ) 

Let us see what the master’s degree signifies. The require- 
ment is generally defined in terms of credits of such num- 
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ber and character that the requirement can ordinarily be 
met, at least theoretically, in one year following the bac- 
calaureate. The courses taken for the purpose are usually 
in one or two fields, the instruction is given by lectures, and 
credits are obtained on the basis of examinations upon the 
information provided, in the main, by the lectures. In many 
cases a thesis also is required. Since the requirement is 
defined in terms of credits, it does not mean that the holder 
has devoted a year exclusively to further study. In fact, 
many holders of the degree have accumulated the credits 
one by one over a period of years while they have been 
otherwise occupied. 

The presence of a graduate school on the same campus 
with an undergraduate college might be supposed to have a 
beneficial influence on the college—leading it in the direc- 
tion of a university attitude toward study. Unfortunately, 
however, the influence seems to have been in the opposite 
direction; the college tradition has been carried over into 
the graduate school. For instance, the number of credits 
required is not infrequently the traditional number of 
credits an undergraduate is expected to acquire in a year. 
If a thesis is required for the master’s degree, time is not 
- provided for a real accomplishment. And there are gradu- 
ate schools today which do not require for the master’s de- 
gree the same kind and quality of performance which are 
required for the bachelor’s degree with honors by the col- 
lege on the same campus. | 

For evidence that there is not satisfaction with the mas- 
ter’s degree one has only to consult the report of the com- 
mittees of various educational associations which have 
struggled with the problem. That it is a recurring problem 
is due to the fact that the requirements proposed constitute a 
compromise, since the degree is envisaged as applying to 
two groups of students, those preparing for college teach- 
ing and those preparing for secondary-school teaching. 
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The objectives of these two groups are different, and 
should be so recognized in the designation of degrees and 
in the requirements for them. I have stated what I think 
should be the requirement for the degree for the former 
group. What about a master’s degree for secondary-school 
teachers? 

The first requirement for a master’s degree for a teacher 
of one or more subjects in a secondary school should be 
evidence that he has understanding and mastery of these 
subjects at the upperclass college level so that he will be in 
a position to present material to his pupils in a manner 
which will give meaning to their study and will arouse 
their intellectual interest. If this kind of knowledge of his 
subjects is lacking, courses at the graduate level are not 
likely to qualify him for teaching, particularly if the 
courses are given entirely by lectures. On the other hand, if, 
in acquiring his bachelor degree, he has given evidence in 
his study and a final comprehensive examination that he 
has such knowledge and mastery in one subject, his pro- 
gram may appropriately include graduate courses in it. But 
since he is likely to teach other subjects also, his program 
should include undergraduate work in these subjects at the 
level necessary to provide the background for his teaching 
of them. 

A master’s degree should be awarded not on the basis of 
credits in a specified number of courses, but primarily on 
the showing made in a comprehensive examination in the 
subjects which the candidate has been studying. The exam- 
ination should test, first of all, the student’s understanding 
of, and competence in, one of these subjects at the level of 
a major, as I have described it, and the other, or others, at 
possibly a lower but still substantial level. It should also 
test his knowledge of his principal subject at the graduate 
level. The definition of the character and extent of the 
examination, although it would vary from one individual 
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or group of individuals to another, constitutes, in fact, the 
definition of the master’s degree. It will also provide the 
student with the means of determining what courses he 
should take in preparation for the examination, both at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. 

Part of the examination should be oral. This is of par- 
ticular importance because the candidate is preparing to be 
a teacher, and he should give evidence that he can present a 
subject orally in a clear and precise manner. One feature of 
an oral examination which is used in some institutions is a 
report upon a subject which the student has chosen from a 
list of subjects an hour or so before the examination and on 
which he has had the intermediate time to formulate his 
ideas before presenting them. 

There can be no question but that part of the student’s 
program should involve the investigation of a subject and 
the presentation of his findings in writing. Whether this 
should be one study called a thesis, or several shorter papers 
dealing with different subjects, depends upon the field of 
his studies and the nature of the subjects investigated. If 
the results of such investigations are considered as part of 
the comprehensive examination, this provision will afford 
a more varied and extensive means of determining the 
qualifications of the candidate. 

There remains the question of providing teaching expe- 
rience for candidates who have not had such experience. 
Such teaching should be under the direction of the depart- 
ments in which the candidate is studying, and the depart- 
ments concerned should determine whether the candidate 
qualifies in this respect. A great deal depends upon how 
this is done, if teaching in the schools is not to be formal 
and merely informative. Just so many hours of practice 
teaching is not the answer. The teaching should be observed 
by one or more members of the department who are aware 
that a good teacher is one who helps the pupils to learn, and 
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not merely supplies them with information, or sees that 
they have done their lessons, or even amuses them. When 
such observers are satisfied that a candidate knows how to 
teach, he should be credited with that part of the require- 
ment no matter how short a time it may have taken to dem- 
onstrate his competence. 

If the candidate has had the kind of college education I 
have described in an appropriate major field, and has stud- 
ied other subjects beyond the elementary stage, he should 
in one year be able to prepare for the examination. For 
others more time would probably be required. The purpose’ 
of the examination is to determine the fitness of the can- 
didate for teaching in a high school, and the examination 
should be framed to this end, and not be put on a strictly 
time basis. 

If these are the requirements for a degree, what should 
the degree be? Harvard awards the degree of Master of 
Arts in Teaching for the satisfactory completion of a pro- 
gram involving also certain courses in education and ex- 
perience in teaching. In the preceding chapter I have men- 
tioned credits in education, and have suggested that they 
might be secured by passing an examination based on an 
assigned list of books. If knowledge of these subjects is 
part of the requirement for the degree, the determination 
of the student’s proficiency should be based upon an exam- 
ination, whether or not he has taken courses in these sub- 
jects. This examination should be in addition to the one in 
his academic subjects, and be conducted by the Department 
of Education in the institution. 

There remains the question of the administration of the 
program for prospective high school teachers. When an 
institution has a graduate school, the program would be 
administered by this school, with perhaps a special officer, 
or committee, concerned primarily with it, and in its enrol- 
ment distinction made between the two groups of students. 
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Is it inappropriate that colleges not having established 
graduate schools should participate in the training of high 
school teachers and grant an appropriate master’s degree? 
If a college has a properly organized honors program, or 
has a curriculum of this character for all upperclassmen, it 
may be able to make provision of the kind described above 
for these prospective teachers by a suitable extension of its 
curriculum. The fact that many colleges are granting a 
master’s degree may be an indication that members of the 
faculty quite naturally desire to give instruction beyond 
the baccalaureate. Question has been raised concerning the 
increasing number of institutions granting the degree, and 
it has been proposed that there be an investigation to deter- 
mine which colleges are qualified to give the degree. I won- 
der whether this question would be raised if the colleges 
were not endeavoring to give graduate work toward the 
doctor’s degree, but were preparing prospective high school 
teachers. 

If an institution distinguished between those who are 
preparing for high school teaching and those in candidacy 
for the doctor’s degree, instruction for the latter group 
could be given almost entirely in seminars or other small 
groups. Then the doctor’s degree could be made to signify 
that its holder has demonstrated ability to conduct research 
of value by himself, and the graduate school would become 
what it was intended to be and what it should be. 
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